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In the last volume of the traasactions of the American Philological 
Association’ I presented some consideratioas which seemed to 
warrait the conclusion that Caesar wrote the seven books of the 
Gallic War in the wiaoter of 52-51 B.c., and gave to them, not the 
title familiar to us, but the tithe C. Juli Caesaris commentarit rerum 
gestarum; that he composed rapidly, arranging the material by 
years, and referred back when necessary to preceding portions of the 
work by memory, for this reason using “indefinite references (as 
ul, or ut ante, or ut supra demonstravimus; ut, or ut supra demon- 
stratum est) instead of the more definite references ordinarily used by 
writers who make a greater labor of composition and write more 
deliberately.” Since he avoided exact citatioa, he had no occasion 
to employ in his text a word referring to a book; in neither the 
Gallic nor the Civil War do we find liber or commentarius, though the 
latter word is used by Hirtius in his supplement to the Gallic War, 
which is printed in the editions as Book viii. The original title 
can be restored only with the help of external evidence; but if 
Caesar’s manner of composition was such as I have stated, some 
indications should appear in the text besides the indefiniteness of 
the references to earlier portions of the narrative. Such indications 
are to be found, I believe, in the cues by which the transitions are 
made from one book to another. 


t Vol. XXXVI (1905), pp. 211-38. 
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All teachers of Caesar have probably noticed the mode of expres- 
sion by which, with sufficient variation of language to avoid the 
monotony of repetition, the opening sentences of the second and 
following books of the Gallic War are so framed as to contain a 
distinct reminiscence of the last sentences of the preceding books. 
In order to make the matter more clear to ourselves, however, let 
us arrange the corresponding portions of the text in parallel columns, 
indicating the cues by means of italics. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


END OF BOOK I 
Caesar una aestate duobus maximis 
bellis confectis .... in hiberna in 
Sequanos exercitum deduxit; hibernis 
Labienum praeposuit; ipse in citeri- 
orem Galliam ad conventus agendos 
profectus est. 


END OF BOOK II 
Quas legationes Caesar, quod in Ita- 
liam Illyricumque properabat, inita 
proxima aestate ad se reverti iussit; 
ipse .... legionibus in hiberna de- 
ductis in Italiam profectus est. Ob 
easque res ex litteris Caesaris dierum 
Xv supplicatio decreta est, quod ante 
id tempus accidit nulli. 
END OF BOOK III 
Itaque vastatis omnibus eorum agris, 
vicis aedificiisque incensis Caesar exer- 
citum reduxit et in Aulercis Lexoviis- 
que, reliquis item in civitatibus, quae 
proxime bellum fecerant, i hibernis 
conlocavit. 
END OF BOOK IV 
Caesar in Belgis omnium legionum 
hiberna constituit; eo duae omnino 
civitates ex Britannia obsides miserunt, 
reliquae neglexerunt. His rebus gestis 
ex litteris Caesaris dierum Xx suppli- 
catio ab senatu decreta est. 


BEGINNING OF BOOK II 

Cum esset Caesar in citeriore Gallia 
[in hibernis], ita uti supra demonstra- 
vimus, crebri ad eum rumores adfere- 
bantur, litterisque item Labieni certior 
fiebat omnes Belgas . . . . contra po- 
pulum Romanum coniurare obsidesque 
inter se dare. 


BEGINNING OF BOOK III 

Cum in Italiam proficisceretur Cae- 
sar, Ser. Galbam cum legione duodeci- 
ma et parte equitatus in Nantuatis, 
Varagros Sedunosque misit, qui a 
finibus Allobrogum et lacu Lemanno 
et flumine Rhodano ad summas Alpes 


pertinent. 


BEGINNING OF BOOK IV 
Ea, quae secuta est, hieme, qui fuit 
annus Cn. Pompeio M. Crasso consuli- 
bus, Usipetes Germani et item Tenc- 
teri magna cum multitudine hominum 
flumen Rhenum transierunt non longe 
a mari, quo Rhenus influit. 
BEGINNING OF BOOK V 
L. Domitio Ap. Claudio consulibus 
discedens ab hibernis Caesar in Italiam, 
ut quotannis facere consuerat, legatis 
imperat, quos legionibus praefecerat, 
uti, quam plurimas possent, hieme 
naves aedificandas veteresque refici- 


endas curarent. 
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END OF BOOK V 
Hac re cognita omnes Eburonum et 
Nerviorum, quae convenerant, copiae 
discedunt pauloque habuit post id fac- 
tum Caesar quietiorem Galliam. 
END OF BOOK VI 
Quibus cum aqua atque igni inter- 


- 


BEGINNING OF BOOK VI 
Multis de causis Caesar maiorem 
Galliae motum exspectans per M. Si- 
lanum, C. Antistium Reginum, T. Sexti- 
um legatos dilectum habere instituit. 

BEGINNING OF BOOK VII 
Quieta Gallia Caesar, ut consti- 


tuerat, in Italiam ad conventus agendos 
proficiscitur. Ibi cognoscit de Clodii 
caede; de senatusque consulto certior 
factus, ut omnes iuniores Italiae con- 
iurarent, dilectum tota provincia habere 


dixisset, duas legiones ad fines Tre- 
verorum, duas in Lingonibus, sex reli- 
quas in Senonum finibus Agedinci in 
hibernis conlocavit frumentoque exer- 
citui proviso, ut instituerat, in Italiam 
ad conventus agendos projectus est. 

In the first place, we observe that Caesar appears as the subject, 
expressed or understood, of the last or the next to the last sentence 
of each book; and Caesar is expressed as the subject of the first 
sentence of every book except the fourth, which has a special intro- 
duction on the Usipetes and Tencteri. 

Generally, moreover, the end of a book locates Caesar more or 
less definitely, and the following book opens with a corresponding 
reference to the location or situation. Thus the first book ends with 
Caesar on the way to Hither Gaul, the second begins with the time 
of his sojourn in Hither Gaul; the phrase im hibernis, which in the 
majority of the better manuscripts appears in the first sentence of 
Book ii, is apparently a scribe’s careless repetition from hibernis in 
the last sentence of Book i, hence is bracketed in critical texts and 
usually omitted in school editions. The second book takes leave of 
Caesar as he is starting for Italy; the third resumes the narrative at 
the same point. The last chapter of Book iv represents him as just 
having established winter quarters in Belgium; in the opening sen- 
tence of Book v he is leaving the winter quarters for Italy. At the 
end of Book vi and the beginning of Book vii substantially the same 
words are found, referring to Caesar’s trip to North Italy at the close 
And in the transitions of the remain- 


instituit. 


of 53 B. Cc. in order to hold court. 
ing books, though the local relations are less clearly indicated, we 
find cues that are almost as easily recognized. At the end of Book 
iii Caesar has placed his army “in winter camps,” the context show- 
ing that more than one camp is meant; the narrative of Book iv 
begins by defining the time as “the winter which followed.” Equally 
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subtle, yet obvious, is the association of cues in the transition from 
Book v to Book vi; at the end of the fifth book Caesar found “Gaul 
more quiet;”’ at the beginning of the sixth he is “expecting a greater 
agitation in Gaul.” 

In three of the six instances of transition between books, further- 
more, the opening sentence contains a reference which is understood 
only when the context is read in connection with the closing words 
of the preceding book: ii, ita uti supra demonstravimus; iv, quae 
secuta est; and vii, ut constituerat. But it is not necessary to carry 
further the analysis of details, or to institute a comparison of the 
transition cues between books with the turns of expression by means 
of which Caesar maintains the connection between the smaller 
sections of his narrative, the parts of books. We have no reason to 
doubt that the division of the Gallic War into the seven books goes 
back to Caesar; and while we expect to find in all literary works of 
size, modern as well as ancient, a more or less graceful bridging of 
the gaps between the main parts, Caesar’s transitions from book to 
book of the Gallic War are so characteristic that we may think our- 
selves justified in considering them a feature of his literary style. 
We may proceed, then, to use this stylistic peculiarity as a test or 
standard in examining the transitions of the books of the Civil War, 
in order to ascertain, first, whether similar cues are to be found, 
and, in the second place, whether their presence or absence throws 
any light upon the question of the division of this work into books. 

Leaving out of consideration the Alexandrian, African, and 
Spanish Wars, it will be convenient to place side by side, for purposes 
of comparison, the text of the end of Books i and ii, and the beginning 
of Books ii and iii, of the Civil War as this is divided in the editions. 

CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR 
END OF BOOK I BEGINNING OF BOOK II 

Parte circiter tertia exercitus eo biduo Dum haec in Hispania geruntur, C. 
dimissa duas legiones suas antecedere, Trebonius legatus, qui ad oppugnati- 
reliquas subsequi iussit, ut non longo onem Massiliae relictus erat, duabus 
inter se spatio castra facerent, eique ex partibus aggerem, vineas turresque 
negotio Q. Fufium Calenum legatum ad oppidum agere instituit. 
praefecit. Hoc eius praescripto ex His- 


pania ad Varum flumen est iter factum, 
atque ibi reliqua pars exercitus dimissa 


est. 
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END OF BOOK II 

Quorum cohortes militum ante oppi- 
dum Iuba conspicatus, suam_ esse 
praedicans praedam, magnam partem 
eorum interfici iussit, paucos electos in 
regnum remisit, cum Varus suam fidem 
ab eo laedi quereretur neque resistere 
auderet. 


BEGINNING OF BOOK III 

Dictatore habente comitia Caesare 
consules creantur Iulius Caesar et P. 
Servilius; is enim erat annus, quo per 
leges ei consulem fieri liceret. His rebus 
confectis, cum fides tota Italia esset 
angustior neque creditae pecuniae sol- 
verentur, constituit, ut arbitri darentur. 


Ipse equo in oppidum vectus 
prosequentibus compluribus senatori- 
bus, quo in numero erat Ser. Sulpicius 
et Licinius Damasippus, paucis [die - 
bus], quae fieri vellet, Uticae constituit 
atque imperavit diebusque post paucis 
se in regnum cum omnibus copiis 
recepit. 

That the transition from Book i to ii of the Czvil War has nothing 
in common with the manner of transition between the books of the 
Gallic War may be seen at a glance. Even the appearance of His- 
pania at the end of Book i and the beginning of Book ii forms an 
apparent, not a real, exception, for the use of haec in the first sentence 
of Book ii, referring to events narrated at the end of Book i, indicates 
a much closer connection of thought than appears in the relation 
between the corresponding parts of any other two books. The form 
of expression adopted in Dum haec in Hispania geruntur is in 
Caesar’s writings typical, if not stereotyped, and is invariably used 
to effect a transition between the minor sections of the narrative, 
hence in the best editions generally marks the beginning of a para- 
graph; examples are B. G. iii. 17. 1, Dum haec in Venetis geruntur; 
vii. 37. and 42. 1, Dum haec ad Gergoviam geruntur; vii. 75. 1, Dum 
haec ad Alesiam geruntur; B.C. i. 56.1, Dum haec ad Ilerdam ge- 
runtur. In the last case the connection between the end of chap. 55, 
and the beginning of chap. 56, is no closer than that between the 
last sentence of Book i and the opening sentence of Book ii; on 
grounds of style and connection it is not easy to see why the end of 
Book i may not just as well be at the end of chap. 56 as of chap. 87. 
But we shall return to this topic later. 

The transition from Book ii to Book iii is of an altogether different 
character. Book ii ends with the disastrous campaign of Curio in 
Africa, and the closing sentences with consummate literary art, by 
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means of a few bold touches, show how the victory over Caesar’s 
hapless lieutenant meant the temporary ascendancy of the arrogant 
and vindictive Juba, with the shedding of Roman blood ruthlessly 
by barbarian bands. With the opening of the third book the scene 
changes. There is a brief introduction of five chapters outlining 
the military situation at the end of the year 49 as a prelude to the 
account of the campaign of 48 to which the rest of the book, 107 
chapters, is devoted. In this introduction we have in chaps. 1 and 2 
a statement in regard to the actions and plans of Caesar, in chaps. 3 
to 5, a summary of the preparations of Pompey for the final struggle; 
chap. 6 begins the narrative of the campaign with Caesar’s ad- 
dress to his soldiers at Brundisium and his setting sail for Epirus 
“‘on the day before the nones of January” 48 B.c. That the real 
or solar date of the departure for Epirus was in the first week of 
November, 49, according to the corrected calendar, has no bearing 
upon our inquiry; for, in arranging his material by years, Caesar 
naturally adopted the official, not the solar, year as his chronological 
unit. 

At the beginning of this special introduction to Book iii we find 
the names of the consuls for the year 48; for that is the year desig- 
nated as is annus, ten years having elapsed since Caesar’s first 
consulship in 59, so that his second consulship to this extent had the 
sanction of the old law by which (Liv. vii. 42. 1) cauluwm ne quis 
eundem magistratum intra decem annos caperet; and his name is 
given as Julius Caesar instead of Caesar because it is mentioned in 
an official connection. While we discern no cue to bridge the gap 
between Books ii and iii, we nevertheless observe a generic resem- 
blance between the special introduction at the beginning of Book iii 
and that which is prefixed to Book iv of the Gallic War. The two 
introductions are of about the same length; the latter contains 79 
lines, the former 8g, in the text of Kuebler. Both begin with the 
names of the consuls of the year in which the events of the following 
narrative fall; and while the totally different character of the subject- 
matter necessitated a different treatment, so that a detailed com- 
parison of the two introductions would be barren of results,fit is easy 
to recognize in them a similarity in respect to point of view, grasp, 
and perspective. Both impress one as Caesarian, and asjdesigned 
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for precisely the places which they occupy, at the beginning of 
books. 

There is then no good reason to doubt that the third book of the 
Civil War retains its original compass; at any rate we may rest 
secure in the belief that the division between it and the preceding 
book has from Caesar’s time been where it appears in the editions. 
The character of the transition from Book i to Book ii, however, when 
contrasted with the other transitions between books, may well pro- 
voke inquiry as to whether there is other evidence bearing upon 
the division between these two books; and such evidence is not 
lacking. 

Students of Caesar have frequently remarked that Books i and 
ii of the Czvil War differ from all the other “commentaries”’ in this, 
that the two together cover the events of a year. But Hirtius expressly 
tells us that Caesar wrote a separate “commentary” for each year 
(B. G. viii. 48. 10, Scio Caesarem singulorum annorum singulos 
commentarios confecisse); and he feels called upon to explain why he 
includes the events of two years (51 and 50 B.C.) in a single “com- 
mentary.”’ When he was writing this book he had not only Caesar’s 
Gallic War, but also the Civil War, before him; in his prefatory 
letter to Balbus he says, in effect, that he has filled in the gap in 
Caesar’s writings; that is, the gap between the “commentaries”’ of 
the Gallic and those of the Civil War. Had Caesar himself split 
up the narrative of the events of the year 49 into two books, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Hirtius would either have modified the 
statement just quoted, or would have put somewhat differently his 
apology for departing from a plan of Caesar’s which Caesar himself 
on this supposition had disregarded. 

But again, the narrative of Books i and ii is continuous, and 
curiously interlocked, in a manner corresponding with the wide 
range and complication of the military operations described, which 
were in part synchronous. It is not worth while to give here an 
outline of the events of the two books in their order of narration; 
let us rather group the military operations and note the chapters in 
which they are treated. 

1 Cf. ‘‘ Hirtius’ Letter to Balbus and the Commentaries of Caesar,” in Classical 
Philology, Vol. Il, No. 1. 
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CONTENTS OF CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, BOOKS I AND II 
Introduction: Outbreak of the Civil War 
Book i, chaps. 1-7 
1. The Campaign in Italy: Ariminum to Brundisium, Rome 


i. 8-33 
2. Siege of Massilia 
i. 34-36, 56-58 
ii. 1-16, 22 
3. Operations in Spain 
i. 37-55, 59-87 
ii. 17-21 
4. The Campaign of Curio in Africa 
ii. 23-44 


If Caesar had resolved to abandon his plan, elsewhere consistently 
carried out, of devoting a single “‘commeatary” to the events of 
each year, and to set forth the events of the year 49 in two books, it 
is not easy to see why he should not have brought Book i to a close 
at the end of chap. 33, so as to include the interlocked narrative 
of the operations in Spain and about Massilia all in Book ii, which 
with the campaign of Curio would still have been considerably 
shorter than Book iii. From the point of view of the contents, the 
division of matter between Books i and ii seems singularly infelici- 
tous, and inconsistent with Caesar’s standard of literary workman- 
ship. 

As Birt has shown, in his monograph Das antike Buchwesen, in 
antiquity the size of the books of a work was governed by certain 
conventions and in the same work, unless there were good reasons to 
the contrary, the books were of approximately the same length. In the 
Gallic War the books vary greatly in length, because Caesar adhered 
rigidly to the annalistic principle of arrangement and the events of 
some years required fuller treatment than those of others. Assuming 
that he discarded this principle of arrangement when he wrote the 
earlier part of the Civil War, we should expect to find him so dis- 
tributing his matter that the books, in accordance with the current 
convention, would be of nearly the same size. The lengths of the 
three books as given by Birt (op. cit., p. 329) in standard lines 
are as follows: i, 1,913; ii, 1,116; iii, 2,710. The irregularity in 
respect to size is noteworthy. But assuming that the usual division 
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of the matter of Books i and ii is wrong and that originally these were 
one, we see that the single “commentary” thus composed would 
contain 3,029 lines, only about 300 lines more than the present 
Book iii; the former as well as the latter would fall within the norm 
designated by Birt as ‘‘grésseres Format.” 

In view of the character of the transition from one book to the 
other, the close relation of the contents, and the size, it is hard to 
avoid the inference that Caesar wrote what are now Books i and ii 
of the Civil War as a single “‘commentary.’’ But there is also 
external evidence. In one of the best manuscripts of Caesar, Codex 
Ashburnhamianus, now in Floreace, while the seven books of the 
Gallic War are numbered i to vii, and the “commentary” of Hirtius 
is numbered viii, liber nonus' appears at the beginning of the Civil 
War and the text continues without a break to the end of what is now 
Book ii, Book iii of the editions being numbered x. Since this 
manuscript was described by Stangl in Philologus in 1886 (Vol. 
XLV, pp. 213-20) the view has been maintained that this numbering 
of books, of which traces appear also in a couple of inferior manu- 
scripts, reflects an early arrangement of the Caesarian corpus. It 
confirms the coaclusion that the Civil War as left by Caesar consisted 
of two “‘commentaries,’’ of which the first contained Books i and ii 
of the editions, and the second corresponded with our Book iii.? 

This conclusion is by no means inconsisteat with the view held by 
many that the “commentaries” of the Civil War were unpublished 
at the time of Caesar’s death; but it cannot be reconciled with the 
opinion that the manuscript as he left it contained no division into 
books, the division into two as into three books being later and 
entirely arbitrary. The manuscript of the Civil War was incom- 
plete and had not received its final revision; it may have been a 

1 Cf. Chatelain, Pal. des class. lat., I, pl. 50 A. 2. 

2 The limits of this paper do not permit us to discuss here the transition from the 
end of the second ‘‘Commentary” (now Book iii) of the Civil War to the Alexan- 
drian War in the light of the hypothesis advanced by Zingerle (Wiener Studien, 
XIV, pp. 75-119) that the first twenty-one chapters of this work are from the hand 
of Caesar. It is obvious, however, that this transition conforms in type to those of 
the Gallic War (end of Book iii, Haec initia belli Alexandrini juerunt; beginning of 
Alexandrian War, Bello Alexandrino conflato), and so far may be reckoned as evidence 
in favor of Zingerle’s view. 

3 Cf. Schanz, Gesch. der rim. Lit. I, p. 204. 
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draft prepared by an amanuensis from dictation. But the mind of 
Caesar was marvelously keen and logical; and a fuller analysis 
of the two ‘‘commentaries” of the Civil War, divided in the manner 
indicated, will only confirm the impression that, whether they were 
committed to writing by the dictator himself or by an amanuensis, 
they were thought out and composed as separate units, cast in the 
same mold as the ‘“‘commentaries” of the Gallic War. 

The cues of the Gallic War are significant as heightening the 
impression of the unity of the work. They are a natural form of 
transition between books for one who writes rapidly and consecu- 
tively; had the books of the Gallic War been composed in different 
years and published separately, it is inconceivable that they should 
have been so artfully joined. It is not impossible that the less care- 
ful joining of the beginning of Book iii of the Civil War with the end 
of the preceding book may reflect haste and the interruptions in the 
midst of which those books must have been composed. 





VERGIL’S RELATIONS TO GRAECO-ROMAN ART 


By H. R. FarrRcLouGH 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


One who knows his Vergil well cannot visit the great museums of 
Europe, more especially those of Rome, without seeing much in 
marble and bronze, in fresco-paintings, gems and cameos, which 
would serve to illustrate scores of passages in the Eclogues, Georgics, 
and Aeneid. It seems strange that, though Lessing’s famous study 
of the relations between literature and art was based on an episode 
in the Aeneid, no one has yet done for Vergil what Helbig has done 
for Homer. This cannot be due to lack of material. Perhaps it is 
because the material is too rich. But, in view of the fact that fresh 
interest has been aroused in Vergilian studies by the recent publica- 
tion of Heinze’s great book, Virgils epische Technik, and of Norden’s 
brilliant edition of the sixth Aeneid, it is high time that our poets 
should be approached from the archaeological point of view, and an 
effort made to see how far the fine art, which was either inherited or 
created in Vergil’s own day, is reflected in his works. 

In none of the extant lives of Vergil are we told that our author 
had any special knowledge of art. We must suppose that he was 
not, like Euripides, an artist himself, but we may be sure that, as a 
thoroughly cultivated man, he was as familiar with the great produc- 
tions of art extant in his time as he was with the religious ritual and 
legendary lore which figure so conspicuously in his poems. We feel 
too that in his descriptions of works of art Vergil is like his own Aeneas, 
as he contemplates the shield made by Vulcan: imagine gaudet, he 
is charmed with the portraiture. 

It is seldom that descriptions of works of art are introduced into 
the Aeneid from the mere force of epic tradition. The shield of 
Aeneas is obviously modeled upon that of Achilles, but even here not 
only is there no violation of the laws of artistic possibility, but the 
glories of the Roman nation, which Vulcan blazoned in silver and gold, 
were frequently set forth in monumental decorations of the Augustan 
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age. So with the scenes from the Trojan War, which adorn Juno’s 
temple in Carthage. This famous contest was a very common 
subject in art, and Schreiber is doubtless right when he says, & propos 
of the Tabula Iliaca, that “ Vergil’s pictures of the Trojan War seem 
to be derived almost as much from such paintings as from literature.”’ 

It is evident that Vergil was deeply impressed by some of the 
great architectural works of his age. Perhaps the most inspiring of 
these was the temple of Apollo, built by Augustus on the Palatine, 
and richly adorned with sculptures. According to Servius, Vergil 
had this temple in view when by contrast he represents Latinus as 
seated in an ancient temple of wood, adorned with figures in cedar, 
the portraits of his divine and human ancestors. It is in a marble 
temple of Apollo that Augustus receives the offerings of the nations 
in the eighth Aeneid—a passage in which Vergil combines references 
to the Apollo of the Palatine, and to the Porticus ad Nationes, which 
Augustus adorned with the images of all nations. Vergil himself (in 
the third book of the Georgics) would fain build a noble temple to his 
patron god by the Mincius, and embellish it with the sculptured 
history of Augustus. Within is to be an image of Caesar, and on the 
temple doors are to be scenes in ivory and gold. Among these are 
some from the inferno, with which we may well compare the famous 
landscapes in the Vatican Library, which Helbig assigns to the last 
century B.c. The temple of the Cumaean Apollo in Aeneid vi. 18 ff. 
showed upon its doors two sets of corresponding scenes from the 
Cretan cycle of myths: first, at Athens, the death of Androgeos, the con- 
demnation of the Athenians, and the annual drawing of lots in deter- 
mining the human tribute to Minos; secondly, in Crete, Pasiphae, 
the bull and the Minotaur, the Labyrinth, Ariadne, and Daedalus. 
“Vergil,” says Conington, “recapitulates the heads of the story 
briefly and, to one unacquainted with it, unintelligibly.” True, 
but Vergil could take it for granted that a story, so often depicted 
both in poetry and in art, would require no explanation for his 
readers. 

The central figure in both the poetry and the art of Vergil’s age 
is of course the emperor himself. The giant statue of Augustus in 
the Vatican belongs to Vergil’s own day, and the motif is derived 
from older works of the Hellenistic period. The deification of the 
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emperors represents a state of thought which was as familiar to 
the late Greeks of Alexandria as to the Romans at the beginning 
of the imperial period, and the best commentary on the Vergilian 
conception of Augustus is furnished by remains of art. 

The famous Ara Pacis Augusti, in some respects the noblest 
representative of Roman art, was set up only six years after Vergil’s 
death. In this we have Augustus glorified as the giver of peace to 
the world. Here the mythical and purely heroic elements are omitted. 
Augustus is represented on the occasion of his first sacrifice at the 
altar as accompanied by his family and the nobles of Rome. We 
see a procession of men, women, and children, remarkable for their 
graceful and dignified bearing. On a smaller frieze may be seen 
the servants and the beasts for sacrifice. 

Aside from its great artistic value, this work is interesting to us 
as furnishing the best parallel in art to the historical portraits which 
crowd the pages of Vergil. Thus in the sixth Aeneid Anchises shows 
Aeneas the spirits who are to become the chiefs of Alba and Rome. 
They include the Alban princes, Romulus and his kingly successors 
(statues of whom, according to Pliny, stood in the Capitol), the 
great men of the republic, as well as Pompey, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus, and finally the vivid and pathetic portrait of Marcellus. 

Such love of portraiture is one of the characteristic features of 
Roman art, and numerous lines in Vergil illustrate the realism of 
Roman portrait-sculpture as contrasted with Greek idealism. A 
striking example is afforded by the account of the boxers Dares 
and Entellus, and of their contest, in Aeneid v. 362 ff. For this we 
have a counterpart in both Hellenistic literature and Hellenistic 
art—the former in the twenty-second idyl of Theocritus, the latter 
in the well-known bronze statue of a pugilist found in 1885 on the 
western slope of the Quirinal. 

Vergil’s realistic portraiture is also illustrated by his account of 
Charon, the dread ferryman of the dead (Aen, vi. 299): “On his 
chin lies a mass of unkempt hoary hair; his eyes are fixed and fiery; 
his soiled raiment hangs in a knot from his shoulders. His boat 
is of a dim, murky hue.” Here we have a picture which, like much 
of Vergil’s Inferno, obviously has close connection with contemporary 
art. We can hardly doubt that in the Rome of Vergil’s day there 
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were many reproductions or imitations of the famous paintings of 
Polygnotus in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi. Polygnotus 
(Paus. x. 28. 1-3) represented Charon as an old man, ferrying his 
bark over the reedy Acheron. ‘So dim,” says Pausanias, “are the 
outlines of the fish that you would take them for shadows.” Though 
Polygnotus represented the ferryman of the dead as old, yet we may 
be sure that he did not depict him in the ugliness of Vergil’s descrip- 
tion, and here—as elsewhere—it is highly probable that Vergil is 
influenced by the forms of Etruscan art, which loved to represent 
hideous figures as of demons, including a terror-inspiring Charon. 

Vergil’s Charon, then, illustrates the fact that, if at times the poet 
in his descriptions of art departs from types or conceptions stiil exem- 
plified in actual remains or historical record, the variation may be 
due to other works or ideals no longer known to us. Thus it is 
possible that in the Laocoon episode Vergil has in view some work 
closely akin to, but not identical with, the famous Vatican group, 
though the latter had been in existence half a century before the 
second Aeneid was written. Another illustration is afforded by the 
richly embroidered chlamys in the fifth Aeneid, which represents 
scenes from a familiar myth, the story of Ganymede, a favorite 
subject of Graeco-Roman art. Perhaps the most familiar of the 
Ganymede monuments is one in the Vatican, an echo of an original 
by the Attic sculptor Leochares, whose Zeus was set up as a Jupiter 
Tonans on the Capitol. Pliny (NV. H. xxxiv. 79) has praised the 
skill of this Ganvmede, in which the eagle, as if realizing the 
beauty of his charge and the majesty of the god who sent him down 
to earth, seems careful not to hurt the youth. Ganymede’s faithful 
dog, with uplifted head, is baying to heaven. Here the resemblance 
ceases. In Vergil the boy has guardians near at hand, and more 
than one dog; in Leochares there are no guardians (though these 
may once have existed), and there is but the single hound. In both 
the Ganymede and Laocoon scenes, however, the variations are 
such as it is perfectly natural for a poet to indulge in, even if the 
extant works were the ones most familiar to him. 

Vergil has an interesting reference to the Dioscuri and their horses 
in the third book of the Georgics (89 ff.). “Such,” he says, “was 
the steed that learned to obey the rein of Amyclaean Pollux, Cyl- 
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larus, and such were those of which Greek poets have preserved the 
memory, the two horses of Mars, and the pair of mighty Achilles.”’ 
Now Cyllarus is usually assigned, not to Pollux, but to Castor, and 
Vergil’s reference has a sort of chiastic effect, which embraces the 
two horses and the two heroes. Vergil’s language, moreover, would 
indicate that, while he thought of the horses of Mars and Achilles 
in connection with Greek poetry, another source suggested to him 
the horses of the Dioscuri. The colossal statues of the Dioscuri 
now on the Monte Cavallo at Rome are, according to Ernest Gard- 
ner, “examples of Lysippean art.” If these were not known to 
Vergil, at least he was surely familiar with the group by Hegias 
(according to some, a teacher of Phidias) which Augustus afterward 
placed on the Capitol. 

The Dioscuri group is but one of the vast number of noble works 
of Greek art with which Augustus adorned his temples and other 
public buildings. All the great masters were represented, including 
Phidias, Myron, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lysippus, and their chief followers. 
Contemporary artists were also kept busy both before and during the 
first emperor’s reign. One of the Greek sculptors working in 
Rome in the middle of the first century B. c. was Arcesilaus, whom 
Varro much admired, and who made a statue of Venus Genitrix for 
the Forum of Julius Caesar. Many copies of this work are extant, 
the best-known being that in the Louvre. This popular work, as 
well as the many other Aphrodite statues which must have been in 
Rome in Vergil’s day, can hardly fail to have influenced the poet in 
his conception of the mother of his hero. The Venus of Arcesilaus, 
unlike most of the Hellenistic and later representations of Aphrodite 
—e. g., the Venus di Medici—is a fully draped figure, and it is a 
striking fact that in the most detailed description which Vergil gives 
of the goddess undisguised (Aen. i. 402 ff.) her robe flows to her very 
feet—pedes vestis defluxit ad imos. 

When first encountered by Aeneas, Venus was disguised as a 
maiden huntress. She had “the look and dress of a maiden, the 
arms of a maiden of Sparta, or like Harpalyce of Thrace when she 
tires her steeds and outstrips the winged Hebrus in her flight. For, 
in huntress fashion, on her shoulders had she slung a light bow, and 
left her tresses to the play of the winds; bare was her knee; in a knot 
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had she gathered her flowing folds.’”” At once it occurs to Aeneas 
that she must be either the sister of Phoebus (329), or of the blood 
of the nymphs, like Camilla, who was dedicated to Diana and was 
girt with Diana’s weapons (xi. 536). Certainly she bears a sufficiently 
close resemblance to the Diana of Hellenistic art, especially the 
Artemis of the Pergamene frieze, and the Diane & la biche or Artemis 
of Versailles (in the Louvre). In the frieze the goddess’ flowing 
drapery is girt about her waist. Her attire is short, and her knee 
and leg are bare, while the other goddesses are closely draped. The 
Diane & la biche has a quiver of arrows, not her bow, over her right 
shoulder, and her hair is tight, not loose; but her attire is short, and 
the drapery is actually turned back above the left knee in order to 
display the latter fully to view. If Vergil was familiar with this 
statue, his nuda genu must be a direct reference to this—its most 
peculiar feature. 

The passage in Aeneid v. 817 ff., where Neptune, attended by his 
numerous and varied train, glides over the stormy seas and quiets 
them, and that in the same book (240 ff.) where Cloanthus offers up 
a prayer to the gods of the sea and is heard by the choir of the nereids 
and of Phorcys, by the maiden Panopea and father Portunus himself 
—not to mention the line in Aeneid i. 127, where Neptune lifts up 
his placid countenance above the troubled waters—these remind us 
of the great work of Scopas, which about the year 30 B. Cc. was taken 
from Bithynia by Cn. Domitius and set up in the temple of Neptune 
in Rome. According to Pliny (N. H. xxxvi. 26), this work showed 
Thetis carrying the body of Achilles over the sea, and attended by 
Poseidon himself, besides nereids on dolphins, sea animals, hippo 
camps, tritons, the train of Phorcys,*and other sea monsters. ‘The 
Poseidon in this group was undoubtedly represented in a much more 
peaceful mood than in most of the Poseidon types. 

It would seem from many passages that in referring to the attri- 
butes of the gods Vergil has his eye upon their forms in art. Thus 
in Eclogues x. 24, Silvanus has “his head decked with rustic crown, 
shaking his fennel flowers and large lilies.”” So in Georgics i. 20, 
Silvanus is “carrying a tender uprooted cypress.’”’ Compare the 
mosaic in the Lateran Museum (Helbig 719), where the god carries a 
tree branch in his left hand and a sickle in his right. The latter 
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feature reminds us of Vergil’s Priapus (Geor. iv. 111) who is armed 
with a sickle of willow wood. The cereale papaver (Geor. i, 212) 
accords with the fact that Demeter is commonly represented as 
carrying poppies and wheat-ears (Helbig 895), while the mystica vannus 
Tacchi (Geor. i. 166) indicates the Adevov which is so often associated 
in art with Bacchus (vide J. H. S. XXIII. 292). Vergil’s Tripto- 
lemus, unci monstrator aratri, is a boy (puer, Geor. i. 19), even as in 
the beautiful bust in the Museo Chiaramontiof the Vatican (Helbig 74). 

Other illustrations are afforded by Pallas with nimbus and 
Gorgon (Aen. ii. 615); Apollo, Arquitenens (Aen. iii. 75), crinitus 
(Aen. ix. 638), his flowing locks incircled with leafy chaplet and 
band of gold (Aen. iv. 147); Mercury, with golden sandals and 
caduceus (Aen. iv. 239); Iris, with her saffron wings (Aen. iv. 700) 
and bow of a thousand hues (Aen. v. 609); the winged god Sleep 
(Aen. v. 838); Liber in his car, driving his tigers, the reins festooned 
with vine leaves (Aen. vi. 804); the Bacchantes (Aen. vii. 385 ff.), 
with thyrsi and blazing torches; Cybele, with her yoked lions (Aen. 
x. 254); the Furies, winged and wreathed with serpents (Aen. xii. 
845); Triton, with the shaggy breast of a man, but the lower body 
that of a fish (Aen. x. 209; cf. Helbig 1211); and Aurora, with her 
roseate chariot (Aen. vi. 535 and vii. 26). Lastly, let us recall the 
beautiful picture of daybreak in Aeneid xii. 113 ff., where the horses 
of the sun are just rising from the depths of the flood and with uplifted 
nostrils breathe the day. One wonders whether in writing this 
passage Vergil could have had in view the glorious group of Helios 
and his four steeds in the east pediment of the Parthenon. “They 
seem,”’ says Mrs. Mitchell, “to shake from their proud heads the 
ocean foam, and we almost hear their impatient snort.” 

Rivers and mountains are commonly mentioned by Vergil in 
terms of mythology or—what is much the same—ancient art. 
Everyone is familiar with the river-gods of the Parthenon pediments, 
or, to come down to Hellenistic art, with the colossal Marforio 
in the court of the Capitoline Museum, or the majestic Nile in the 
Vatican, or the companion statue of the Tiber in the Louvre, which 
with the Nile once adorned the temple of Isis in Rome. One of the 
mural paintings in the Museo delle Terme shows the river Numicius 
as a bearded man, holding a reed in his left hand, and on a fine 
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sarcophagus (Helbig 841) the lid shows a mask of Oceanus, surrounded 
by sea monsters. Vergil doubtless had some representation of the 
Tiber in view when he composed the passage in Aeneid. viii. 31 ff., 
where “aged Tiberinus seems to rise up among the poplar boughs; 
fine linen veils him with gray covering, and shadowy reeds conceal 
his hair.” In the same book, v. 711, “the Nile with his great body 
mourns, opening out his folds, and with all his robe expanded calls 
his vanquished people to his blue lap.”’ The Eridanus, “king of 
rivers”’ (Geor. i. 482) has “two gilded horns on his bull-like face”’ 
(Geor. iv. 371), and Mincius, “veiled in gray sedge,” was the figure- 
head of the Mantuans’ ship (Aen. x. 205). Rivers and lakes (vide 
Aen, x. 205) have the title pater (e. g., pater Tiberinus, Geor. iv. 369), 
and “father Inachus ” (Aen. vii. 783) on the shield of Turnus “ pours 
his water from an embossed urn,” indicating how these statues were 
often used for fountains, 

As to the representation of mountains in ancient art, we have but 
to refer to the heroic figure in the east pediment of the Parthenon, 
which is regarded by many as Mount Olympus, and we may point 
to half a dozen illustrations of mountain-gods in the museums of 
Rome. For example,on a sarcophagus in the Villa Borghese (Helbig 
965) the birth of Apollo and Artemis is localized partly by the moun- 
tain-god Cynthus, who sits between two trees, a laurel and an olive 
(cf. Helbig 698, 699, 705, 1000). So too in an alto-relief, representing 
the judgment of Paris (Helbig 938), the god of Ida sits beside a great 
oak tree. Near by is a nymph standing on a rock, while a young 
deer behind her represents the fauna of the mountain. 

Turning to Vergil, it is evident that in the figurehead of Aencas’ 
ship (Aen. x. 157) the Ida above the lions of Cybele must have been, 
not a mountain, but a mountain-god. When Aeneas rushes in 
exultant joy to the combat with Turnus (Aen, xii. 7or), he is said to 
be huge as Athos or as Eryx or as Father Apenninus himself, when 
he resounds with his tossing oaks and when, uplifting himself heaven- 
ward, he glories in his snowy crest. This simile, like the Homeric 
one on which it is based, 


7) pa kat dpynOy dpei vipoevts éoxws (N 754), 


is said to be “singularly inappropriate,” but it is at least more intel- 
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ligible if we think of Apenninus as a god of gigantic stature, whom 
one may imagine as rising up in his glorious might. 

Another Vergilian description of a mountain has offended even 
sympathetic critics of our poet. It is that of Atlas in the fourth 
Aeneid (246-51). ‘“‘And now, in his flight, Mercury descries the 
peak and steep sides of enduring Atlas, who props the heavens on 
his crest—Atlas, whose pine-clad head is ever girt with black clouds, 
and beaten with wind and rain. Fallen snow covers his shoulders; 
moreover, rivers tumble over his aged chin, and his rough beard is 
stiff with ice.’ Henry defends this description on the ground that 
Vergil is really describing a demigod transformed into a mountain. 
It would be better to say that he is describing a mountain as it might 
have been, and possibly was, represented in the realistic art of the 
Hellenistic period. 

It does not seem extravagant to suppose that some of Vergil’s 
vivid descriptions of animal life were inspired by contemporary or 
earlier art. In 295 B.c. a she-wolf was set up near the sacred fig- 
tree. This has been thought to be identical with the bronze wolf of 
the Capitol, which, however, certainly originated at an earlier time. 
Other existing representations of the wolf with the twins are later 
than Vergil’s day, though many such doubtless existed in his time. 
In Vergil’s account (Aen. viii. 630) there is one feature to be noted 
particularly. Vulcan “had wrought the mother-wolf as she lay 
stretched out in the green cave of Mavors.”’ Wickhoff in his Roman 
Art (p. 35) points out that certain Hellenistic reliefs—notably two 
beautiful well-heads from the Palazzo Grimani, now in Vienna— 
show similarity of technique and design to the Ara Pacis, and belong 
certainly to the same school, having been executed in Rome by Greek 
artists. These well-head reliefs exhibit respectively a sheep and a 
lioness suckling their young, and each is framed in the wall of a cavern, 

Boars and bulls—frequent subjects for similes in Vergil, but also 
in Homer—are copiously illustrated in Graeco-Roman art. Dolphins 
and fishes are numerous. The goose, too, which was worked in 
silver on Aeneas’ shield, had long been a familiar subject in art 
(Helbig 532). 

In view of Wickhoff’s theory that in art illustration the con- 
tinuous method of narration originated in Roman pagan art, and 
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can be regarded as native, not imported from Greece, it is interesting 
to find that Vergil exhibits this continuous method of representation 
in some of his descriptions. Thus the richly embroidered chlamys 
in Aeneid v. 250 ff. showed Ganymede in the excitement of the hunt 
and at the same time, apparently, borne aloft by the eagle. Obviously 
there must have been two scenes side by side, with Ganymede figuring 
twice. Somewhat similar is the latter part of Vergil’s description 
of the shield of Aeneas (Aen. viii. 675-728), where we have the battle 
of Actium, the rout and the triumph—three distinct scenes, the 
same persons figuring in all. Here Conington remarks that “ Vergil 
seems to forget that he is not telling a story, but describing a picture.” 
Yet Vergil does not stray beyond the possibilities of art; he is merely 
following a method which dominated the art of fifteen centuries, 
and which was not despised even by such masters as Botticelli and 


Michel Angelo, 








A PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO 
SICILY AND GREECE 


In April, 1903, the Board of Regents of the University of Nebraska 
appropriated $350 to the Department of Greek for the purpose of obtaining 
negatives and other illustrative apparatus for classroom work in Greek 
archaeology, art, and history. The writer thereupon secured the services 
of an expert photographer, Mr. W. M. Newton, of College View, Neb., 
and prepared to make what may be called a photographic archaeological 
expedition to southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 

We left Lincoln late in April, equipped with three cameras, a pano- 
ramic camera, plates for about 1,500 negatives, a fairly complete repairing 
outfit, and two chainless bicycles. Four days were spent in London 
securing the necessary letters of recommendation from the various foreign 
ministers and consuls to assist us in passing so much material through 
the custom-houses en route. Our plan worked admirably, and we had 
no trouble in passing the various frontiers, nor were we asked to pay one 
penny of duty until we arrived in New York on our return. Our expe- 
rience at our home port was such, and that experience cost us so much, 
that I would urgently recommend any classical enthusiast who may go 
on a similar expedition to bring his negatives back undeveloped. The 
process of developing—through some mysterious chemical reaction— 
makes the negative subject to duty. 

The latter part of May found us at Paestum, enjoying to the utmost 
the majestic temples of Neptune, Ceres, and the Basilica. The pos- 
sessors of more than two dozen large plate negatives of these stately 
structures, we then moved on to Sicily. In this historic spot, which for 
so many centuries was ‘‘the battlefield of the nations,” we spent more 
than a month. Every day there was more than filled with keen enjoy- 
ment and profitable study. To trace the development of Greek sculpture 
from the seventh through the fifth century B. c., in the Sala di Selinunte 
of the Museo Nazionale in Palermo; to climb to the summit of Monte 
Varvaro and visit the unfinished temple and the theater of old Segesta; 
to stand before the ruins of the grandest of all Greek temples on the now 
desolate site of the city of Selinus; finally to visit the old quarries near 
Campobello where the huge drums of columns lie scattered through the 
fields along the old road which led from the quarries to Selinus, and where 
many unfinished drums are still unsevered from their native rock in the 
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quarry, just as they were left on that day when the workmen dropped 
their tools and ran at sight of the Carthaginian forces just landed on 
Sicilian soil—all this is an ever-living source of profit, pleasure, and 
inspiration to every classical student. 

Richer by nearly a hundred carefully taken and well-developed nega- 
tives, we left Palermo, Segesta, and Selinus, and next visited the temples 
of Ceres, Concord, and Juno in Pindar’s ‘‘most beautiful city of mortals,” 
Acragas. The day spent in Girgenti, the walks to ‘‘Rupe Etenea,” the 
successive visits to the splendid temples still standing, the walks through 
the ruins of the temples of Heracles and of Zeus, not to mention the 
re-erected four columns, with their entablature, of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, were in the highest degree inspiring, and kept our cameras 
“hot,” 

Then we went to Syracuse, where the text of Thucydides was our 
guide. After following the course of the old aqueducts, twice visiting 
the theater and amphitheater, the quarries where the Athenian prisoners 
suffered so severely, San Giovanni and the Catacombs, and finally the 
two monoliths of the Olympieion that still stand near the shore south of 
the city, we turned our faces to the north. 

The last three days in Sicily were spent where 

Kai viv axpeiov Kai mapaopov déyas 
Keitat oTEvwrov TAnTiov Garacaiov 


> , ee > , MA 
imovmevos piavow Aitvaiats vo, 


and we passed one bitter cold night and a glorious dawn where 
Kopuais 8 év dxpais Huevos pvdpoxtured 
"Hdaoros. 


The evening of July 4 found us at the residence of Mr. Jackson, our 
American minister to Greece. After waiting two days for the steamer from 
London to bring us the box containing a thousand plates for our work 
in Hellas, we were delighted on the morning of the 7th to find, on tak- 
ing a morning spin down to the Piraeus, that our ship had arrived. We 
were now ready for our work. Our plan was to make Athens our head- 
quarters and make side trips through Attica, to Eleusis, Corinth, through 
the Peloponnesus, Boeotia, and Phocis. We spent three days taking photo- 
graphs in different parts of Athens, in developing the negatives to see how 
well we were timing our exposures in the bright sunlight and clear atmos- 
phere, and in taking notes of the best time of the day to return to many 
of the monuments and places of special interest, in order to secure the 
best light for the various objects. An early hour in the morning of the 
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11th found us spinning to the south, with;Laurion and Cape Sunion as 
our goal. Riding through the birthplace of Demosthenes, past Marko- 
poulo with its Mycenaean necropolis, leaving Brauron on our left, with 
its memories of Artemis and Iphigeneia, we arrived at Laurion in time 
for a late midday lunch. A rocky road which compelled much walking 
brought us to the temple at Sunion. The columns are a disappointment 
to one who comes from Segesta and Girgenti, but one must not always 
expect the best after he has seen much of the best. After securing a dozen 
or more negatives, we returned to Athens on the following day. The 
trip was a trying one in the hot July sun, amid the ever-present dust 
of Attica, but the pleasant memories it awakened more than repaid us 
for all the hard work. 

After another day or two in Athens, we ‘‘took a day off,” and paid a 
visit to Eleusis. In another week we had our plans perfected for the 
expedition to the Peloponnesus. For a time we were undecided as to 
whether we ought to take our bicycles with us or not. The problem 
of transporting the great number of large plates for the whole trip 
around and through the peninsula was also a serious one. The officials 
of the TAIT (Piraeus, Athens, and Peloponnesus Railroad) were most 
kind and obliging to us. They generously offered to frank three boxes 
of plates to three central points along the railway. When we asked them 
how much it would cost us to take our bicycles on the train from Argos 
to Tripolis, they answered, “‘ Deka lepta.” ‘* And how much from Kala- 
mata to Pyrgos?” ‘‘Deka lepta.”” ‘‘And from Patras to Corinth ?” 
‘‘ Deka lepta.””’, We immediately decided that if we could take our wheels 
with us over the longer stretches on the train at the cost of a two-cent 
postage stamp, they should go with us. Our first stop was at Corinth, 
where we viewed with pleasure the work which our countrymen have 
accomplished at that important center of old Greek life. The Peirene 
fount and the massive monoliths of the temple were especially tempting 
to our cameras. At Mycenae we found much better accommodations 
than on our first trip ten years before, but there is yet room for im- 
provement. However, the Xenodochion tou Menelaou is a vast improve- 
ment over a tent and the stony ground of our earlier visits. The acropolis 
of Mycenae, with its eternal sentries, Mounts Hagios Elias and Szara, 
standing guard on each side, lured us again and again, until the fear of 
running out of plates before we reached Tripolis compelled us to desist. 
The little station of Mycenae Phychtia called for a photograph, and then 
we were off to the Heraion. With many peasant and farm scenes from 
“thirsty Argos” interspersed with those of antiquity, we proceeded to 
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Tiryns and thence to Nauplia. An early hour the next morning found 
us on our way to the sanctuary of Asklepios, the Hieron of Epidauros. 
Here, of course, we dropped a penny on a stone to test the famous acoustic 
properties of the really wonderful theater. The next morning found us 
at Argos, with little work for our cameras. Argos is as great a disappoint- 
ment as Sparta to the archaeologist and the photographer. After a few 
views of the modern town, the Larisa, and the remains of the old theater, 
we boarded the train for Tripolis. Our puffy little engine seemed to lose 
its way very soon after leaving Argos and wandered around the hills in 
every direction except toward Tripolis. After tying itself in a double 
bowknot, the train finally succeeded in reaching Tripolis late in the after- 
noon, and we immediately prepared to go “‘over the hills” to Sparta. In 
the gathering darkness we tried to find Monodendri, which our Baedeker’s 
map led us to infer was a mountain village on the great divide between 
Arcadia and Laconia. At last, thoroughly tired by our long climb and 
unable to see many feet ahead, we turned the side of a big bowlder into 
temporary lodgings. At 4 A. M. we were up and away again. After ten 
minutes’ more climbing we rounded a turn in the road, and lo, Mono- 
dendri! A solitary tree, the only one for miles, marked the summit of 
the twenty-five miles’ climb from Tripolis. I am very glad to see that 
the new edition of Baedeker has removed from the map the imaginary 
village of Monodendri. From this point on we enjoyed the fine coast on 
our bicycles for fifteen miles right into the main street of Sparta. The 
great historian of the Peloponnesian War was certainly a true prophet 
when he said: 

Distant ages would be very unwilling to believe that the power of the Lace- 
daemonians was at all equal to their fame! Their city has no splendid temples 
or other edifices; it resembles a group of villages, and would make a poor show. 
In vain we searched for antiquities, for objects of interest to the classical 
scholar. We secured two good views of modern Sparta from the hill to 
the east of town; but when we visited the so-called tomb of Leonidas and 
the few remaining stones of what was once a theater, our work at Sparta 
was finished. A short run brought us to Mistra, where we secured the 
necessary dAoya to carry ourselves, our outfit, and our bicycles over the 
lofty Taygetos range via the imposing Langada Gorge. From Mistra 
to Kalamata, on the back of an dAoyov armed for the fray with one of 
those Peloponnesian pack-saddles, is a far cry. But this did not prevent 
us from enjoying the beauties of Langada. Time and again we stopped 
to take a particularly fine view, nor did we desist until our stock of plates 
was exhausted. Kalamata, the ®ypai of Homer, was made the base for 
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our operations against the old walls, towers, and fortifications of Mount 
Ithome and Messene, as well as those of Phigalia and the temple of Bassae. 
Never will the writer forget that day spent on the povAdps and the ever- 
present pack-saddle, from 4 A. M. till 2 A. M., in the mountains of old Mes- 
senia. After passing the night in vain attempts to sleep, we left Diavo- 
litsi at the early hour of 4 A. M., and reached Pavlitsa and Phigalia about 
noon. After following the course of the old walls over the hills for sev- 
eral miles, and taking upward of a dozen views, we pushed on to Bassae, 
the site of the temple to Apollo. The same architect, Iktinos, who built 
the Parthenon also erected this sanctuary. For centuries the temple 
was lost, absolutely forgotten, until discovered by a French traveler in 
1765. We walked around it, examined it from all sides, then climbed a 
nearby eminence to secure a better view. Presently we thought of our 
cameras and remembered we had work todo. We exposed every negative 
before we stopped, and it was well that we did so. At 6:30 P. M. we started 
back on our mountain ride, with nothing but the stars to guide our faithful 
dywyiarns, reaching Diavolitsi at 2:30 A.M. We did not mind the long day’s 
journey of more than twenty-two hours, with nothing to eat except hard 
dry bread and resinous wine; but it was a bitter disappointment to find 
that four of our precious negatives had been broken by more than one fall 
of the usually surefooted povAdps, 

Our journey from Kalamata to Olympia, and from the latter to Patras 
and along the Gulf of Corinth, our trip to Marathon, as well as our work 
and experiences in Boeotia and Phocis, cannot be described in the present 
article. 

In conclusion I may say that we aimed to equip ourselves to do this 
work in the best possible manner. Every view was taken with a small 
diaphragm, time exposure, and from the tripod. The prints, enlarge- 
ments, and slides have proved of such assistance in classroom work, and 
have aroused so much interest, that the University of Nebraska decided 
this year to issue a descriptive catalogue of the best negatives. A copy 
of this catalogue may be secured free of charge by addressing the writer. 

James T. LEEs 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 











THE PROGRESS OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY' 


The startling discoveries of new material, resulting from the systematic 
exploration of the Mediterranean countries, have been the chief cause 
of the remarkable advance in the knowledge of classical antiquity made 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Not only have palaces, 
temples, theaters, and whole cities been laid bare; not only has a wealth 
of new inscriptions thrown light upon problems in language, history, art, 
and religion; but even literary treasures, which had long been given up 
for lost, have been restored to us by the sands of Egypt. Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens, the mimes of Herondas, fifteen hymns and epinikia 
of Bacchylides, a nomos of Timotheus, two orations of Hypereides, impor- 
tant fragments of Menander (among them eighty-seven verses from the 
Georgos), four incomplete poems of Sappho, two incomplete epodes of 
Archilochus, a considerable portion of the Antiope of Euripides, fragments 
of the Pentemychus of Pherecydes, hymns from Epidaurus and Delphi with 
musical notes, a prologue in the manner of Terence, a Hellenistic love- 
song, throwing light upon the Cantica of Plautus, are among the most 
interesting of the literary finds. Far greater, in proportion to the previous 
material, have been the gains in the field of archaeology. A new period, 
the pre-Mycenaean, has become known, by the discovery in Asia Minor 
and the Greek islands, of cist-graves, primitive pottery, and stone figures. 
The material from the Mycenaean age has been greatly increased, notably 
by the discoveries in Crete, revealing the development of the Dorian temple 
from the Mycenaean palace, and the relation of the Mycenaean and geo- 
metric vases to later styles. In Italy, too, prehistoric remains have been 
found in the Po valley, Etruria, and Latium. Of the later periods from the 
archaic to the Hellenistic none has been without its gain; it must suffice 
to refer to our increased knowledge of ancient painting, and of the use of 
color on buildings and statues, and to the numerous architectural prob 
lems—for example, the hypaethral temple and the elevated stage—that 
have been solved by the excavation of temples, theaters, and other buildings 
at Athens, Eleusis, Olympia, Epidaurus, Delphi, Pergamum, and Rome. 
Of these the famous religious sites produced many inscriptions and votive 

t Based upon Die Altertumswissenschajt im letzten Vierteljahrhundert. Eine Uber- 
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offerings, extending our knowledge of the ritual, priesthood, and festivals 
of various cults, while from Epidaurus and Cos came light upon the healing 
art as practiced in connection with the worship of Asklepios. The excava- 
tions have, naturally, taught us much about the topography of ancient 
cities, just as the systematic surveys have greatly increased our knowledge 
of ancient geography. Typical of the advance in this line are the works 
of Nissen, Berger, Neumann-Partsch, and the Kieperts. In connection 
with the excavations the name of Dérpfeld has become familiar to 
every classical student; so too that of Furtwangler, for his work on Greek 
sculpture, vases, and gems. 

Characteristic of the period are the greater demands made upon the 
editors of texts, the great interest in the investigation of the sources of 
the later Greek writers on history, philosophy, and rhetoric, as of the 
Roman writers in general, and the enormous activity in the publication 
of collections of material and comprehensive aids to philological study. 
In the edition of a text not only a few of the best MSS, but the whole of 
the available material, must be taken into account and the history of the 
transmission of the text be traced. Among collections of material and aids 
to investigation may be mentioned the Corpora Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Alticarum and Graecarum, the Prosopographia of Rome and Athens, 
the various collections of fragments, the Pauly-Wissowa Encyclopaedia, 
Roscher’s Lexicon der griechischen und rémischen M ythologie, the Darem- 
berg and Saglio Dictionnaire des antiquités, Ruggiero’s Diztonario epi- 
grafico di antichila romane, the Thesaurus linguae Latinae, the catalogues 
of libraries and museums, the reports of the various institutes and schools, 
the ever-increasing number of periodicals, and the bibliographical aids. 

To illustrate the advance in different fields only a few striking points 
can be referred to, the selection being necessarily somewhat arbitrary. 
In literature may be mentioned such general works as Christ’s and Croiset’s 
histories of Greek literature, the new edition of Blass’s Altische Beredsam- 
keit, Leo’s History of Roman Literature, Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa, 
Rohde’s Griechische Roman, Bruns’s Literarisches Portrét, and Hirzel’s 
Dialog. Important special contributions are Wilamowitz’ Homerische 
Untersuchungen, Fick’s theory of the Aeolic origin of the Homeric poems, 
Joel’s Xenophontische Sokrates, the work of Dittenberger, Lutoslawski, 
Usener, and others on the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, Leo’s 
work on the development of the Roman drama, Hirzel’s on Cicero’s 
philosophical writings, Jahn’s and Heinze’s on Vergil, and Kiessling’s on 
Horace; the history of rhetoric has excited great interest, and here Norden, 
Wilamowitz, Sudhaus, Schanz, and others have made clear many points. 
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In grammar great strides have been made in the history of syntactical 
usage, of forms, and particularly of sounds. At the beginning of our period 
the old methods met with a vigorous attack from the ‘‘ Young Grammarians,”’ 
led by Osthoff and Brugmann. The principles then enunciated on the 
invariability of sound-change and the action of analogy have held their 
own as a necessary basis for investigation, though somewhat weakened 
as theories. The clearer views of the life of language that characterize 
the period are best expressed in Paul’s Principien and Wundt’s Vdélker- 
psychologie. Conspicuous among the achievements is the proof that 
e and o were IE. vowels, which, with Brugmann’s sonant nasal theory, 
soon led to clearer views upon the vowel system of the IE. languages. 
Much also has been done in matters of accent; notable here are the results 
of Wackernagel for the Greek verb. In Latin the effect of accent upon 
vowel syncope and shortening has been carefully worked out. In syntax, 
also, the better understanding of the laws of language growth have led 
toimportant results. The historical grammars of G. Meyer and Brugmann 
in Greek, of Lindsay, Sommer, and Schmalz in Latin, show a marked 
advance. Much has been done in Greek dialects by Meister and Hoff- 
mann, in the Italic dialects by Biicheler, Brugmann, von Planta, Conway, 
and Buck. Other important works are Schmidt’s Pluralbildungen, Hirt’s 
Ablaut, Kretschmer’s Einleitung i. d. Gesch. d. griech. Sprache, Meister- 
hans’ Gram. d. att. Inschriften, Thumb’s Griech. Sprache im Zeitalter d. 
Hellenismus, Wheeler’s Griech. Nominalakzent, Schulze’s Quaestiones 
epicae, Solmsen’s Untersuchungen 2. griech. Laut- u. Verslehre, Ziemer’s 
Junggrammatische Streifziige, Morris’ Principles and Methods in Latin 
Syntax, and Hale’s Cum-Constructions. For advance in knowledge of 
metres Usener’s Altgriechischer Versbau, Wilamowitz’ Commentariolum 
metricum, Christ’s Grundjragen d. melischen Metrik d. Griechen, and the 
work of Goodell, Leo, Lindsay, Skutsch, and Klotz, deserve particular 
mention; in music, Gevaert’s Geschichte u. Theorie d. antiken Musik. 

In all lines of historical research the activity has been particularly 
marked, and, while the gains in new material have been great, the thorough, 
critical working-over of the whole body of literature has been even more 
productive of valuable results. Along with the attention given to the sources 
of ancient authorities, social and economic conditions have been carefully 
studied. For such questions much new material has been found in the 
inscriptions of Delphi and Delos, and in the papyri and ostraka of Egypt. 
In this line Péhlmann’s Geschichte d. Kommunismus u. Sozialismus and 
Beloch’s Bevilkerung are important. The discovery of Aristotle’s Politeia, 
and of many important inscriptions, made it necessary to rewrite the history 
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of the Athenian constitution. Questions of fundamental importance for 
a correct view of the Athenian state, such as the right to citizenship, the 
relationship between deme, trittys, and tribe, and the development of the 
archonship now found their answer. Conspicuous among works in this 
field are Wilamowitz’ Aristotle und Athen and Lipsius’ Aétisches Recht. 
Keil, De Sanctis, Szanto, and Hruza have made valuable contributions. 
In Roman institutions Mommsen’s Rémisches Staatsrecht has been 
completed; notable, too, are Willems on the Senate, Soltau on the pop- 
ular assemblies, and Karlowa on Roman law. The general works of 
Beloch, Busolt, Meyer, Mommsen, Duruy, and Pais are splendid evidence 
of the advance in this field. 

In discussions upon the origin of Greek religion Indo-Iranian parallels, 
Semitic and Egyptian influences, and the physical interpretation of myths 
have fallen into the background; ancestor-worship and survivals of 
fetishism have taken a more prominent place. The development, in its 
characteristic aspects, is believed to have taken place among the Greeks 
themselves, apart from outside influence. In matters of cult Dionysus, 
Demeter, and Asklepios have become centers of interest. Gruppe’s 
Griechische Kulte u. Mythen, Usener’s Gétternamen, Rohde’s Psyche, 
Foucart’s Les grands mystéres and Le culte de Dionysos, and the work of 
Robert, Roscher, and Schwartz on the Greek side, of Wissowa (Religion 
u. Kultus der Romer) on the Roman, may be mentioned. 

In philosophy attention has been directed to pre-Socratic, and especially 
to post-Aristotelian, schools; here the publication of the fragments of the 
pre-Socratics and of the Doxographi Graeci by Diels, of Usener’s Epi- 
curea, and of the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca has been of immense 
service. Conspicuous works are those of Dyroff, Schmekel, and Bon- 
héffer on the Stoa, and of von Arnim on Dio of Prusa. While the works 
of Zeller in new editions hold their place, a conspicuous position has been 
won by Gomperz’ Griechische Denker. 


A. G. L. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, 1512'%4 Demonbreun Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE IN PROTASIS 


The use of the present indicative with future force is well recognized 
in some constructions, as, for instance, in clauses introduced by antequam 
and priusquam; but there seems to be a very general misconception regard- 
ing the quite similar use in si-clauses. Thus, a new and excellent textbook 
dealing with cognate languages makes a comparison with the Latin con- 
ditional sentence in the following terms: ‘‘The present indicative with 
future force, which is frequent in early Latin legal inscriptions and is 
found occasionally in Latin poetry (e. g., Verg. Aen. iii. 606)... .”’ The 
impression that the use of the form si est for future conditions is avoided 
in the best prose is due, in part at least, to the misleading treatment in our 
grammars. One of the best of these cites a single case (Sall. B. C. 58. 9), 
and adds that this use ‘‘is very common in the comic poets, very rare in 
Cicero and Caesar, but more common later.’’ Another grammar, very 
widely used, quotes the same Sallust passage, adding also Verg. Aen. iii. 
606. That such treatment is quite inadequate will at once appear from 
the following Ciceronian examples: 

Cat. i. 4. 8: Num negare audes? Quid taces? Convincam, si negas. 

Cat. ii. 3. 5: qui si hic permanent, mementote non tam exercitum illum 


esse nobis quam hos... . pertimescendos. 

Cat. ii. 5. 11: Proinde . . . . aut quiescant aut, si et in urbe et in eadem 
mente permanent, ea, quae merentur, expectent. 

Cat. ii. 10. 23: Qui nisi exeunt, nisi pereunt, . . . . scitote hoc in re publica 
seminarium Catilinarum futurum. 

Mil. 36. 99: Nec vero, si mihi ertperts, reliqua est illa . . . . querella. ... 


Non enim inimici mei te mihi eripient, sed amicissimi. 
Phil. i. 11. 27: primum deprecor, ne irascatur, deinde, si hoc non impetro, 


peto, ut sic irascatur ut civi. 


Other examples from Cicero’s orations are as follows: 


si ostendo, Quinct. 13. 42; si volunt, Sex. Rosc. Amer. 48. 139; si planum facio, 

Q. Rosc. Com. 14. 41; si volumus, Verr. II. i. 15. 38; si ostendo, si doceo, sbid. 

iii. 46. 111; si ostendo, ibid. 48. 114; si doceo, ibid. 63. 148; si prospicitis, 
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ilid. 97. 225; nisi recuperatis, ibid. g7. 226; si suscipis, ibid. iv. 37. 81; nisi 
traditur, ibid. 39. 85; si doces, zbid. v. 18. 47; si doceo, ibid. 19. 50; si non 
optinemus, Caec. 27. 75; si doceo, si ostendo, Cluent. 23. 64; nisi prospicitis, 
De leg. agr. i. 9. 26; si ostendo, si doceo, ibid. iii. 1. 3; nisi providetis, Cat. 
iv. 2. 4; si doceo, Flacc. 13. 31; si conservatis, sin eripitis, ibid. 42. 106; 
sin rescinduntur, De dom. 1. 2; si collocatis, si non redditur, si manet, ibid. 37. 
100; si retinetur, Sest. 22. 50; si conservatis, Cael. 32. 80; si persequitur, si 
succeditur, De prov. cons. 8. 19; si depono, tbid. 8. 20; si cedo, sin antepono, Planc. 
2. 6; si defendo et doceo, ibid. 7. 17; si docet, Scaur. g. 18; nisi cavetis, Rab. 
Post. 7. 18; si manent, Phal. ii. 36. 92.; nisi rescinduntur, ibid. v. 4. 11; si non 
possumus, ibid. vii. 5. 14; si volumus, si omittimus, ibid. vii. 6. 19; nisi pro- 
spicitis, ibid. vii. 8. 25; si languescimus, ibid. viii. 2. 4; si adfert, ibid. xi. ro. 
25; Si oppetenda est, ibid. xii. 12. 30; si praecipit, ibid. xiii. 3. 6; si possumus, 
ibid. 3. 7; (Antonius), si patiuntur ibid. 17. 35. 

This use of the present tense is common in Cicero’s letters also; a few 
examples will suffice: 

Att. v. 15. 1: vos desidero. Sed feram, ut potero, sit modo annuum. Si 


prorogatur, actum est. 
Alt. viii. 3. 2: Accedit illud. Si maneo et illum comitatum optimorum 


civium desero, cadendum est in unius potestatem. 

Att. xii. 29. 2: Si hoc non assequimur (a Lamia non puto posse), Damasippi 
experiendum est. 

Att. xii. 40. 4: De hortis Scapulanis hoc videtur effici posse . . . . ut praeconi 
subiciantur. Id nisi fit, excludemur. 

Other examples from Aft. are as follows: 
si relinquo, iii. 13. 2; si mittit, v. 18. 1; si non decedo, vi. 1. 14; sin vincuntur, 
vii. 3. 2; sin refert, vii. 7. 4; si non obtinet, vii. 9. 3; si manet, sin discedit, vii. 
12. 2; si cedit, vii. 12. 4; si manet, viii. 14. 2; si creantur, ix. 9. 3; (Atticus), si 
manet, sin relinquit, ix. 10. 5; (Atticus), si remanent, si discedunt, ix. 10. 7; nisi 
vincit, sin vincit, x. 7. 1; si trahitur, x. 8. 2; si propero, si cunctor, x. 8. 5; si per- 
severant et obtinent, xi. 7. 3; si invenis, xii. 37. 2; (Antonius) si praebes, xiv. 
13 A. 2. 

The cases cited in this paper do not represent the result of a careful 
and systematic search through even the parts of Cicero here represented. 
Such a search through the whole field would greatly increase the length 
of the list of examples. It would therefore seem that the construction 
under discussion is in frequent use in the best prose, and that our gram- 
mars should take that fact into consideration when describing the Latin 
usage. 

H. C. NuTTING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTE ON PLATO CRITO 49 E-50A, xai éupévoper ofs dportoynoapev 


s > ~ » 
dixaias otow 7 ov; 


Jowett, Stallbaum, Adam, Kiihner-Gerth 484.18, and Goodwin 
(G. M. T. 687) take this to mean, ‘Do we abide by what we acknowledged 
to be just?” That is an imposing array of authorities. Yet I venture 
to doubt whether any good parallel can be found for the construction, and 
I am confident that the context here requires a different rendering. So- 
crates is arguing from the principle of Attic law that agreements not made 
under duress or procured by fraud (or contrary to law) must be kept. 
& dv tis dporoynon Tw, Sixaa dvta, montéov 49 E. Hence with affected legal 
precision he repeats the proviso Sixasa évta by Sato ovow. That this 
is the meaning appears from the whole course of the argument in 51 DE 
and from the express mention in 52 DE of duress and fraud as invali- 
dating conditions. €vOyKas tas pds Huds adrois Kai dporoyias rapaBaives, 
ovx in’ dvadyxns sporoynoas ovde dzatnOeis, etc. This and the entire argu- 
ment would be pointless if the és0Aoyéa was merely a logical admission 
and not rather a voluntary and fairly obtained virtual promise. 

Plato elsewhere alludes to the legal principle in question. Cf. Symp. 
196 C, & 8 ay éwv Exovte Sportoynon, paciv of roAews Baorrys vopor Sikava 
eva’ In Laws 920 D he grants a din dreAods Spodroyias for nonfulfilment 
of an agreement wAnv dv av vowo dreipywow * * * * H Twos bd adiKov 
dvaykns Sporoynoy etc. Demosthenes alludes to the general principle in 
56. 2; 47.77. Hypereides against Athenogenes 13 agrees with Plato in 
holding that fraud, etc., invalidates. 60a Gv €repos érépw Sporoynon Kipua 
elvar—ra ye dixaa, & BeATioTE* Ta Se pH ToivavTiov dmayopever py KVpia edvat. 
Here the caveat ra ye Sika exactly corresponds to Plato’s reservation 
dixaa dvra, or Sixaious otow. Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé des Athé- 
niens, Vol. IV, pp. 28-46, holds that fraud did not invalidate except in 
cases provided for by special enactment. But this does not affect Plato’s 
opinion or the interpretation of the Crito passage. 

With regard to the syntax I do not care to dogmatize. But I have 
found no case of similar participial construction with épodoyev in the 
meaning ‘‘ acknowledge,” and neither Goodwin nor Kiihner quotes one; 
Kiihner’s épodoyoupévy otca dovAn (Isaeus 6. 49), being nominative and 
passive, is not parallel. And in such cases as Sophist 246 E, rovro 3é 
ov capa Emprxov spodroyotow, or Rep. 610 C, aBavdrous ras Wuxas dpuoro- 
yeiv, we naturally ‘‘understand” the infinitive. The participial construc- 
tion was perhaps avoided because of its ambiguity, the infinitive using the 
distinction of future and present to keep the two meanings of dpodAoyeiv 
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apart where needful. For the rest, I now observe that Whewell, Schleier- 

macher, and Niisslin give substantially the rendering for which I contend, 

and Fischer without comment punctuates, dau évra, which implies it. 
PAUL SHOREY 





AGER 

College freshmen usually translate ager by “‘field;”’ and this rendering, 
the only one given in various good and recent elementary Latin books, is 
admitted as an alternative by vocabularies and dictionaries. Now, the 
usual modern sense of ‘‘field” is given by the Century Dictionary 
(with which the Ox/jord agrees in substance) as follows: ‘‘a piece of cleared 
or cultivated ground, or of land suitable for pasture or tillage; specifically 
any part of a farm inclosed or set apart from the rest as for a special use’ 
except a garden, a wood lout, or an orchard, and the appurtenances of 
the buildings.’? But of ager employed in this specific sense of “field,” 
the sense which our boys normally attach to this English word, I know no 
instance. In agricultural writers, besides its general signification of 
“land” and the familiar specific sense of “territory,” it denotes “‘a farm” 
and interchanges with fundus, which seems to have been the legal term, 
and is preferred by Cicero when he is arguing a question of property, as in 
the speech for Caecina. “Farm” is given as one meaning of ager in 
Bailey’s Forcellini, but not by Lewis and Short, who cite only Cic. Aéz. 


‘ , 


iii.15 for the correct ‘‘estate,” wrongly adding ‘“‘villa.”” No doubt, the 
plural agri may occasionally be translated by “‘fields’”’—e. g., Caes. B. G. 
i.16.2, /rumenta in agris matura non erant; but this is to use “fields” in 
the obsolete, or obsolescent, sense of ‘‘land” as opposed to buildings, 
“country” as opposed to town; the standing corn is contrasted with that 
in the granaries. The dictionaries regularly render agellus by ‘“‘little 
field;”? what would they do with Horace’s agellus, Ep. i.14.1, which is 
the same as the ager of 16.4, and that again as the jundus of 16.1? That 
ager and agellus never=‘“‘field” I will not affirm; the Thesaurus makes 
assurance possible for whoever will work through its citations. But the 
words certainly do not have this sense in ordinary classical Latin; yet 
the effect of tradition is such that one editor of a Latin author gives only 
this rendering in his vocabulary, though there is no passage in his text 
where it would be admissible. 


W. H. Kirk 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIVY 


In my previous note (Class. Jour. I, p. 155) I considered Livy’s two 
chronological sources and his resulting divergence of three years from the 
Varronian era in most of his work. On this basis there are MS errors in 
three of the Livian dates. In Livy xxxi. 1. 4, we correct 478 to 486 A. U.C., 
in XxXi. 5. I, 501 to 551 A. U. C., in xxxiv. 54. 6, 508 to 558 A.U.c. But 
Mommsen (Rém. Chron., pp. 120 ff.), Weissenborn-Miiller, et al. correct the 
first of these to 487 A. U. C., evidently supposing that the scribes made the 
same kind of a mistake in Latin as would be natural in German, viz., 
vierhundert acht und siebzig for vierhundert sieben und achtzig. This is a 
common error in German owing to the inversion, but I know of no similar 
cases in Latin MSS. Furthermore, 486 A. Uv. c. is required by Livy’s chro- 
nology. The passage xxxi. 1. 4 reads: im mentem venit tris et sexaginta annos 
aeque multa volumina occupasse mihi, quam occupaverint CCCCLXX VIII 
anni a condita urbe ad Ap. Claudium consulem, qui primum bellum Cartha- 
giniensibus intulit. ‘The preposition ad plainly means ‘‘up to, not includ- 
ing,’”’ for Appius Claudius began the First Punic War in 490 A. v. c. (Varr.). 
Therefore Livy’s first fifteen books had covered 489 years, Varronian reck- 
oning, or 486 by his own chronology. The mistake CCCCLXXVIII for 
CCCCLXXXVI is easily explained through the error V for X due to 
hasty writing, as that would give CCCCLXXVVI, which by correction or 
a similar error of II for V would produce CCCCLXXVIII. The same 
number of pen-strokes is used in each of the numbers. Livy xxxi. 5. 1 is 
regularly corrected from sor to §51, an error due to the omission of L. 

Livy xxxiv. 54.6 is also regularly corrected, by comparison with Valerius 
Maximus ii. 4. 3, from 508 to 558 A. U.c., but Mommsen (loc. cit.) insists 
that it should be 557 A. U. c., and Weissenborn-Miiller (ad loc.) agrees. The 
passage in Livy reads: ad quingentesimum [quinquagesimum] octavum 
annum in promiscuo spectatum esse. This refers to the assigning of front 
seats at the plays to the equites in the consulship of L. Cornelius and Q. 
Minucius, 561 A. U. c. (Varr.). Therefore ad again means “up to, not 
including,” and Livy differs by just three years from the chronology 
of Varro. But Valerius Maximus ii. 4. 3 has per quingentos et 
quinquaginta octo annos in repeating this statement of Livy. Though the 
change was doubtless due to carelessness or bad memory on the part of 
Valerius Maximus, it induced Mommsen to misinterpret the passage of Livy. 

What effect does Livy’s three years’ variation from Varronian chronology 
have on his actual dating of events? Certainly not that assumed by 
Weissenborn-Miiller in the note on Livy xxxi. 1. 4, where it is stated that 
Livy dated the Punic wars between 267 and 204 B. C.—i. €., three years too 
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early—for that would imply that he was also three years wrong in the later 
dates even down to his own time. 

The variation was made at the beginning. To agree with Livy’s chro- 
nology, the date 750 B. c. must be assumed for the traditional founding of 
Rome; the expulsion of the kings came in 506 B. c.; the rule of the decem- 
virs, in 449 -447 B. C. (450-448 B. C., according to secondary source); the 
Gallic capture of Rome, 386 B. c. This is the most important, as it is 
within the period of reliable history. Polybius i. 6 dates this event in 
387 B. C. (in the nineteenth year after Aegospotami and the sixteenth 
before Leuctra). This is equal to Ol. 98. 2, for the capture came about 
July 20, i. e., during the first month of the Olympiad year. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 74 dates the capture Ol. 98.1 =388 B. c. 
If Polybius be right, this date should belong rather to the spring, when 
the Gallic campaign opened. Diodorus xiv. 110-16 also dates the capture 
in Ol. 98. 2, though his surrounding dates are much confused. 

It seems likely, therefore, that 387 B. c. is the correct date, especially as 
Polybius was able to compare contemporary Greek references to the event 
with his Roman source or sources. 

In accord with this Polybius (vi. 11a. 2), on the authority of the pon- 
tifical tablets, dates the founding of Rome Ol. 7. 2 (=750 B. c., as in Livy, 
Nepos, Lutatius, Eratosthenes, and Apollodorus; cf. Solinus i. 27). The 
capture was thus for Polybius in the year 364 A. U. c., as in the Varronian 
chronology. But Livy’s chronological source had inserted an extra decem- 
viral year; hence the capture had to come in 365 A. U. C. =386 B. C. 

Livy’s secondary source (cf. iii. 33. 1; iv. 7. 1) was one year short of 
this reckoning, and so would agree with Polybius in placing the capture 
in 387 B.c. In the light of these facts, school histories should change 
the date of the capture of Rome from 390 B. c. (based chiefly on the Fasti) 
to 387 B. C. 

Henry A. SANDERS 

ANN ARBOR 














Reports from the Classical Field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





The “Agamemnon” at Harvard.—Of the two performances given in the 
Stadium at Cambridge on June 16 and 10, the first suffered somewhat from bad 
weather. Nevertheless, though it rained during more than half the performance, 
the play was not interrupted, and most of the four thousand persons in the audi- 
ence stayed to the end. The following extracts are taken from an account of the 
performance by Mr. Paul E. More, literary editor of the Nation, which appeared 
in the September number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine together with 
views of the stage and of the four chief actors in their costumes. 

“The new theory of Dérpfeld as to the stage was adopted by the committee 
after some hesitation, but proved itself indubitably right. No one, it should 
seem, could see the effects thus produced without feeling the utter impossibility 
of visualizing a Greek tragedy on the elevated stage. The tableaux formed by 
the relative positions of chorus and actors were no small part of the dramatic 
effect at Cambridge, and these would have been lost entirely with the old idea 
of the theater. The scene on the stage (if the acting-arena may be so called) 
was imposing and beautiful, and the color scheme particularly would have been, 
under a clear sky, rich and harmonious. There was an obvious intention to 
combat the common notion of Greek life as colorless and coldly statuesque. 

“The weakest feature, as might be expected, was the chorus. Specially the 
long chants which come first were disappointing. They were gracefully done, 
but one missed the lift and exaltation which ought to have come with the volume 
of sound and with the rhythmic motion of the chorus. And it is probable, too, 
that Mr. Lodge, who wrote the music, was led into error by the very fear of the 
remoteness of the Greek convention. The effect, one feels, would have been 
larger and more solemn if he had left the chorus to sing in unison (as they did 
originally) instead of yielding to the more varied and seductive attractions of 
harmony. Later in the play, when the leader of the chorus chants alone over 
the dead body of Agamemnon, the music and acting together possessed a pathetic 
appeal which all the audience evidently felt. 
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“Among the acted parts the highest praise must be given to the Clytaem- 
nestra of Mr. Wyndham-Gittens. His first appearance at the palace door after 
hearing the news of the beacon light was an unforgettable vision. As the great 
stately queen whose heart was burning with proud revenge against the murderer 
of her child, Mr. Gittens was beautiful and dignified to a degree that came with 
a shock of surprise to the beholder. To the end he sustained his part, giving 
expression to the various phases of irony, exultation, and horror with a restraint 
and grace deserving almost unqualified praise. His elocution, however, was 
not so perfect as that of the Cassandra of Mr. Brady, who came nearer than any 
of the others to speaking the Greek as if it were a living language. It could be 
observed often that he conveyed the word accent, as distinct from the verse- 
accent, by a slight intonation or raising of the pitch. 

“The principal spectacular scenes were thought out with care, and under a 
clear sky must have been magnificently impressive. Even in a light which 
dimmed the gorgeous color contrasts, no one could see the entrance of Agamem- 
non with his soldiers and Trojan prisoners, without a catch in the breath. Here 
the great moment came when Clytaemnestra knelt at the feet of the lord she was 
enticing into the palace to his death. The soldiers, in flame-colored tunics, 
were in line on one side; on the other stood the chorus of old men; while in his 
chariot by the altar Agamemnon held himself erect and unmoved above the 
outraged wife who welcomed him to his home. To the left was the chariot of 
Cassandra, who throughout preserved the motionless expression of a tragic mask. 
The part of Agamemnon was well given by Mr. Noyes, whose deep voice made an 
excellent contrast with the lighter timbre of Clytaemnestra’s. 

“Some of the minor spectacular combinations were also notable. In par- 
ticular, the coming together of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus at the sound of 
Orestes’ name was cleverly conceived, and led the mind on from the present play 
to the sequel. Splendid in itself as a spectacle was the scene in which the bodies 
of Agamemnon and Cassandra were rolled out into the choral circle. 

“Tt may be observed that the whole presentation was an object-lesson in the 
difference between the tragic realism of the Greek stage and the exaggerated 
conventionalism of the neo-classic.” 

The Right Arm of the Laocoon.—This year, the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the Laocoon group, has apparently brought us conclusive 
knowledge of the original position of the right arm of the central figure. Professor 
L. Pollak, of the German Archaeological Institute at Rome, has recently identified 
a marble arm with part of a snake as the right arm of a Laocoon. It belonged to 
a copy which was about one-ninth smaller than the Vatican group. The point of 
chief interest is that the arm is bent sharply back at the elbow instead of being 
extended as it is in the restoration. The right hand was therefore at the back of 
the head. The material of the newly discovered arm is coarse-grained Parian 
marble; the workmanship shows many defects. 


New Classical Journals in England.—A plan of publication similar to that of 
the Classical Journal and of Classical Philology has been adopted in England. 
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In a circular issued a few months ago by the publisher of the Classical Review a 
proposition was made to publish two journals after this year instead of one. 
Since then the project has taken definite shape. One of the two new journals, to 
be called the Classical Quarterly, will be devoted to research, and will appear in 
January, April, July and October. The other will retain the old name, Classical 
Review, and will devote itself more fully to the literary and educational sides of 
the classics. It will be issued eight times a year, in the months when the quar- 
terly does not appear. Professor Postgate, the present editor, will be the editor 
of the quarterly, and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, assisted by an advisory committee, of 
which Professor McKail, Mr. T. E. Page, and Mr. V. Rendall are members, will 
have charge of the new Classical Review. The old journal, the place of which is 
taken by the two new ones, completes its second decade this year. 


A New Use for Papyrus.—A plan has been under consideration by the author- 
ities in Italy to make the cultivation of papyrus a government monopoly and to 
erect a factory in which it can be made into paper for bank-notes. Papyrus 
grows at present in only one place in Europe, on the banks of the Anapo near 
Syracuse. A few plants have also been placed in the fountain of Arethusa 
in the city itself. It would be easy to control the whole output, and such a 
measure would assure the country a kind of paper money which could not be 
counterfeited. 

** Sibylline Leaves.”—The classical students of the Central High School of 
Kansas City, Mo., have shown their enterprise in a little publication called Sibyl- 
line Leaves, which appeared for the first time last spring. It contains the prog- 
ramme of their “Classical Day,’ some bright and newsy editorials, a number of 
short essays on topics connected with their work in Caesar, Ovid, and Homer, 
several translations in metre and in prose, and a number of brief items of various 
kinds, including an original letter, a column of jokes, and several short mediaeval 
and ancient poems, in Latin. There is also a pen-drawing to illustrate Caesar 
B. G. i.22, Considius equo admisso ad eum accurrit. The contributions are all 
signed and show an extensive participation by the students. On the first page 
is a grateful tribute to “their dear friend and accomplished leader, Professor 
E. C. White,” whose picture appears on the opposite page. 

There is a place for other efforts of this kind, even if the classical enrolment 
does not reach 882 out of a total of 1,554, as at Kansas City. 








Book Kebiews 


The Aeneid of Virgil. With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILL- 
son. London: Edward Arnold (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.), 1906. Vol. I, pp. viili+310; Vol. II, pp. viii+336. 
$8.50 net. 

These two sumptuous volumes form a worthy dress for that “Virgil, who, 
for his peerelesse style and machlesse stuffe, dooth beare thee prick and price 
among al thee Roman Poéts.” They contain on the left-hand page a text of 
the Aeneid, based apparently on Conington’s, and on the right a line-for-line 
translation in blank verse. 

The translation is excellent. It is the work of a thorough scholar who 
possesses no mean skill in English verse. It gives us, with an admirable fidelity, 
what Virgil actually said, and, even within the narrower compass of our heroic 
verse, it comes surprisingly close to giving us all that Virgil said. 

The version of vii. 15-24, seems to unite all the essentials of a good transla- 
tion: 

And roaring thence was heard, and wrath of lions 
Chafing their chains and growling late at night: 

And bristled swine and bears within their pens 
Ravined, and shapes of monstrous wolves howled forth, 
Whom savage Circe from men’s form had clothed 
Through potent herbs with brutish face and mien. 

But lest good Trojans, to that haven borne, 

Should bear the spell, or near that dismal shore, 
Neptune with prospering breezes filled their sails, 

And sped their flight, and bore them past the surf. 


The rendering of xi. 425-27: 
Time and the changes of the toiling days 
Have mended much; and oft to those she mocked 
Fortune comes round, and firmly plants their feet, 


is excellent in every way, and so is the translation of x. 870-72: 
A mighty tide 
Of shame and wild despair rose in his heart, 

And love to madness wrought, and conscious worth. 


Here, it may be remarked, the English phrase for /uriis agitatus amor is bor- 
rowed from Dryden. The rendering of iii. 555-56: 
And far away we hear the loud sea moan 
On beaten crags, and the shore’s broken voice, 
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and of xi. 863-64: 
One sound he heard of singing bow and wind 
Together, and the steel was in his flesh, 

must be as nearly adequate as the English language will permit. 

Sometimes a Latin word or phrase is crowded out, such as ex diverso caeli, 
iii. 232; picto limbo, iv. 137. And the versions of iv. 588, and vi. 387, are rather 
brief. But very little is omitted that is- really vital to Virgil’s meaning. At 
iii. 574, “‘frayed stars” is much harder than the Latin. “Cloth of gold” is a 
rather doubtful inference from pellis auro conserla, xi. 771. 

At iv. 32, “wilt thou wither all thy Spring lonely,” the translator seems to 
have adapted Shakespeare’s phrase about the rose ‘withering on the virgin 
thorn,” Mids.i.1.77. At iv. 530, “‘she draws not into eye or heart the quiet night,”’ 
he owes something to Tennyson’s picture of the sleepless Enid. At viii. 20, 
‘and here and there dividing the swift mind,’’ he wisely restores to Virgil Tenny- 
son’s description of Sir Bedivere. And perhaps he might have been encouraged 
by another passage of Tennyson to accept the old interpretation of Aen. viii. 96: 
ostendit adeo persipicuam juisse naturam fluminis, ut in eo apparerent imagines 
nemorum, quas Troianae naves secabant. The resemblance between the first 
three stanzas of ‘In Memoriam” ix, and Aeneid viii. 86-96, is too close to be 
accidental, and part of the English poet’s picture is ‘ruffle thy mirror’d mast.” 
The expression, at x. 146, “these in stern hosting clashed,” has its warrant in 
Milton, P. L. vi. 93, “and in fierce hosting meet.” 

The beauty of the page, with its old-style English type on a deckle-edged 
antique paper, is too often marred by misprints. In the English version we 
have at viii. 50, “‘for” for “‘far,” at viii. 270, ‘‘Prinarian” for “‘Pinarian.”” The 
Latin text has fared much worse, especially in the last two books. The proof- 
reader was nodding at ii. 784; iii. 403; Vv. 339; vi. 304; ix. 585, 670; x. 213, 
260, 702; Xi. 119, 172, 229, 321, 545, 626, 796; xii. 7, 133, 267, 366, 591, 705, 864. 

WILFRED P. Mustarp 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By PauL DECHARME. 
Translated by JAMES LorB. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. Pp. xxii+392; 4 illustrations. $3. 

Professor John Williams White has contributed, as an introduction to the 
English translation, an excellent appreciation of the oft-maligned poet, who 
deserves, in his opinion, the fair and sympathetic treatment he receives from 
Professor Decharme. 

Mr. Loeb’s work as translator is marked by painstaking accuracy. The 
language of the original is profuse, but always lightly flowing. Some readers may 
think many of the heavier English sentences could have been made more concise 
without loss of precision. The paper and the press-work are excellent. 
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The plan of Decharme’s work, which appeared in 1892, is totally different 
from that of Patin, who published his four volumes on the Tragiques Grecs half 
a century earlier. Patin studied and analyzed the individual plays and passed 
judgment upon them as works of art. Decharme, profiting by newly discov- 
ered papyri, vase-paintings, and recent philological investigations, would reveal 
a Euripides hitherto unknown. But he does this piecemeal or, so to speak, in 
cross-sections. 

In Part I the author treats of “‘The Critical Spirit of Euripides,” his relations 
with the philosophers, his attitude toward the gods, his philosophical views of 
life and death, of society and politics. In Part II he studies ‘‘The Dramatic 
Art of Euripides.”” This includes chapters on his choice of subjects; his tragic 
effects produced by dramatic situations; his more complicated action and plots, 
often with comic elements; his happy endings and divine interventions; the 
réle of his chorus, usually in close relation to the action; his lyrics, neither flat 
nor tedious. 

Decharme’s treatment of Euripides is sympathetic, but it does not belittle 
the poet’s faults. His chief interest centers in the man. He attempts to read 
his character and determine his beliefs from the general tendency of his writings 
but would not hold the poet accountable for the sentiments of his various dram- 
atic characters. Decharme tries to judge Euripides from the Greek standpoint 
and commends in him that which he thinks the Greek public approved. He 
shows, for example, that the appearance of a divinity is most often for the pur- 
pose of prophecy, the recognized province of the all-knowing gods. Rarely 
does the deus ex machina perform stage miracles. 

The subjects treated indicate the author’s method of literary dissection. 
He manifestly made a careful study of all the plays and fragments, noting under 
each heading all the relative passages. From the material thus gathered the 
chapters were constructed. These contain much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which may be sought through the table of contents and the analytical 
index. 

In treating of the poet’s dramatic genius, Professor Decharme would not 
offer a complete study of Euripides as a dramatist, but pays special attention 
to those matters which he thinks open to controversy. His work and judgments 
are independent, though he quotes occasionally from Weil, Wilamowitz, and 


others. 
CHARLES B. NEWCOMER 


ANN ARBOR 





Elementary Latin Writing. By CLARA JORDAN. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1905. Pp. 270. $1.00. 


The author attempts the difficult task of combining into one book suitable 
Latin prose work for the last three years of the secondary school. It consists, 
in the main, of many model sentences and of exercises based upon them. These 
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sentences are taken, for the most part, from high-school Latin texts, and are 
well selected. Their value, however, would be much increased if references to 
the place of citation were given. They are too numerous to be learned by the 
pupil, and in some instances idiomatic usage is emphasized to a degree that will 
prove discouraging to many high-school students. More is lost than gained by 
putting before pupils, presumably to be copied, such expressions as sic itur ad 
astra, “‘Such is the road to success;”’ non possum abire neque dico, “I cannot go 
without saying this;” absens heres non erit, ‘Out of sight, out of mind.”’ Only 
such ideas should be offered to pupils for expressing in Latin as they can easily 
and thoroughly grasp, and other ways of translating these ideas should be given, 
ways that contain perhaps as much Latin spirit and are far more in sympathy 
with the pupils’ own life and thought. 

In the treatment of some subjects general principles are fully as helpful as 
isolated examples alone. Here the book fails to do its proper part, notably in 
the treatment of cum with the indicative, of participles, of conjunctions, of the 
use of res, and of the dative of so-called agent. In the last instance the book 
increases one’s difficulties by offering an imaginary distinction between the two 
following uses of mihi: Mihi est pecunia and Mihi est pecunia mittenda. 

It is in general scholarly and very free from error. Some careless usages 
were noticed, like that of confido with ablative of person, and of revertor in passive 
in perfect system. The statement on p. 158 that gue may be joined to any mono- 
syllabic preposition except ob and sub seems for high-school pupils both unneces- 
sary and unwise. If far fewer models were given and the space devoted to 
exercises for translating easy and interesting connected English narratives, the 


value of the book would be enhanced. 
J. H. SHEFFIELD 


LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOOL 
Chicago 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Harpy. London: Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1906. Pp. viiit+349. 6s. 

The death of Mr. Greenidge, whom Mr. Hardy mentions in his preface, 
emphasizes the pathos attaching to the simple words in which the author bids 
farewell to creative work. Mr. Hardy merely gives naive expression to the ambi- 
tion quietly, unconsciously entertained by a little group of Oxford scholars to 
‘render less indispensable in the future a knowledge of German works and the 
German language, at least for Oxford scholars.” 

There was no occasion to apologize for reprinting (with correction and slight 
additions) and collecting into one volume a body of work of so permanent a value. 
To the ten fine studies on “Christianity and the Roman Government” Mr. Hardy 
adds five papers from the English Historical Review and the Journal oj Philology 
and the introduction to his edition of Plutarch’s lives of Galba and Otho. In 
these Studies classical research finds its proper justification in both subject and 
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execution. Here is no futile spinning of academic cocoons, but intelligent and 
fruitful activity in which the true teacher may engage with no dulling of the human 
instinct or loss of great outlook. It is much to be desired that some of our young 
scholars shall apply themselves to the fine subject suggested by Mr. Hardy and 
still unworked, of the relation of Christianity to the provincial assemblies. It 
will form a chapter in history of equal interest with Mr. Hardy’s on the 
“Connection of Christianity and the Collegia.”’ 

Mr. Hardy’s power of condensed reasoning shows at its best perhaps in his 
argument for the annual recurrence of the provincial concilia and for the iden- 
tity of the "Acwdpxns and the dpxepeds, and in his examination of Mommsen’s 
peculiar view of the constitution of the army during the greater part of the princi- 
pate of Augustus. The paper on the movements of the legions from Augustus 
to Severus is a model of research in an uninviting field where yet unexpected 
results may follow. Equally exhaustive is the introduction to Plutarch’s lives 
of Galba and Otho, though the subject was interesting here as a historical puzzle. 
The most technical chapter is that on the vexed question of the character 
of the imperium as held by Augustus after the first and second settlements. One 
of our own scholars, Dr. Hellems, virtually accepted the position taken by 
Pelham, but Mr. Hardy’s criticism appears to bring back the perplexity as to 
what was really involved in imperium proconsulare. The summary character 
of the legal prosecution of Christians in the early empire is so foreign to Roman 
ways that it has always presented great difficulty. Whether Mr. Hardy’s interpre- 
tation of Mommsen’s position is correct, the writer is unable to say, but Momm- 
sen is certainly understood by many to presuppose the existence of an imperial 
rescript defining the profession of Christianity as treason. In any case, the 
author well explains the possibility at least of such legal methods by the 
application of Roman law. 

The classical tutor will find many a passage in his Pliny and Tacitus illuminated 
by the use of these Studies, but their chief interest is naturally for the serious 
student of Roman history in the early empire. What lives and glows in the pages 
of Boissier and Ulhorn he will here find corroborated and explained. 

W. S. MILNER 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Toronto 


The Silver Age of the Greek World. By JoHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press; London: T. F. 
Unwin. Pp. 482. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 

This latest book in Professor Mahaffy’s truly splendid series of contributions 
to the social history of the Greek people is rather more than a revision of his Greek 
World under Roman Sway, now out of print. To the recasting of the old much 
new material has been added. His Silver Age covers the period from the sub- 
jugation of Greece by Rome to the reign of Trajan. The author has searched 
patiently through all the Greek and Latin literature and inscriptions and other 
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monuments of the times for every possible ray of light to be turned upon the 
public and private life of the Greek world, its politics, its literature, its art, its 
activities at home and abroad; he has not blindly accepted as gospel everything 
that his Hellenistic authorities chance to say, but has sifted the evidence with 
unsparing criticism and given us the results in clear and interesting form. He 
shows, through the careful, critical study of all the available records of the times, 
just how Rome proceeded step by step in the conquest and subjugation of 
Greece, and how step by step Greece took captive her proud captor and Hellenized 
the Roman world. 

With Rome’s world-wide dominion, the spirit of Hellenism had spread 
with widening influence throughout the empire, leading its truest followers back 
beyond the Alexandrian models to the great masters of the best period of Greek 
culture. The leaders of Roman thought realized that all higher culture must 
come through Greek. To be in any wise educated, they must first study under 
Greek masters at home and then go for graduate work to Athens or Rhodes or 
Alexandria or some other center of Greek university education. So Greek 
literature, Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek thought, Greek culture, Greek 
civilization came to dominate the world. 

We follow the spread of Hellenism from Greece northward to Macedonia 
and the Crimea, eastward to Syria, Asia, India; southward to upper Egypt; 
westward to Sicily, Italy, Spain. The Roman conquest followed soon—an 
irreparable disaster to the spirit of Hellenism. Plundered, misgoverned, war- 
swept, ravaged, depopulated, impoverished, decayed, Greece proper came to have 
in her population the same idle, irresponsible rabble as the Roman capital, to be 
fed with doles and entertained with shows at the expense of the rich and influen- 
tial; and the same demoralization followed in the one place as in the other. 
The reaction upon Rome was bound to come; the lower forms of Greek life, 
taken up in Rome, uncomprehended and undigested and unassimilated, were a 
disintegrating influence upon Roman life, corrupting and destroying; the comoedia 
palliata, with its parasites, its panders, its minions, its chicanery, its mendacity, 
its vice and impurity, is a picture of that influence which produced such terrible 
effects. The Greek philosophy and the better life affected only the highest 
stratum of Roman life, purifying and ennobling; but the lower masses were 
untouched save by the lowest. For with the migration of the brains and ability 
of Greece to Rome went also the dregs of the Hellenic world, settling naturally 
into the lowest strata of the capital’s proletariat. 

Open-mindedness is one of the very first essentials to progress. The Greeks 
once had that quality in high degree; but it was now long since gone. They 
were narrow and conceited—wrapped up in their past. Their ingrained bigotry 
was one of the secrets of the decay and downfall of Greece. While the Asiatic 
cities had learned at least something from their contact with the East, Greece 
proper had remained behind, had lost step in the march of progress, had become 
poor and depopulated, stagnant in thought as well as in life, an easy prey for 
the progressive peoples who successively subjugated—or enslaved—her. 
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So some of the Hellenistic centers throve under Roman sway, some fell 
into ruin and decay. From chapter to chapter Professor Mahaffy traces the 
causes and effects of Hellenic prosperity and influence or Hellenic weakness 
and decline, in the East or in the West, in its original aspects or colored with 
Roman habits and modified by Roman tastes. And whether he leads us himself 
or turns us over to Cicero or Plutarch or Dion Chrysostomus or Strabo, what 
he writes is not only charming and entertaining but also illuminating. Of all 
Professor Mahaffy’s “popular” works, this is one of the most scholarly and 
helpful. Its usefulness as a work of reference is further enhanced by the addition 
of a full index. 

There is little to criticize. The author’s immense historical erudition in 
all fields of the Hellenistic period occasionally leads him into digressions far 
beyond the bounds of his subject—as, for instance, when his discussion of Hel- 
lenistic conditions in Spain easily draws him off into a discursus on Phoenician 
and barbarian conditions in Spain (pp. 229 ff.), which have nothing to do with 
the “‘Greek World.”’ So, also, the elaborate analysis of the Latin style of Apu- 
leius (pp. 342, 343) is interesting enough, but no contribution to the subject of 
the chapter or of the book. 

The attractive architecture of the book is marred by a good many misprints: 
e. g., immediately in the Table of Contents (p. vii) Ves (no hyphen) pastan; 
Lucullns (p. 185); spreeding for spreading (p. 222); 188 for 198 (footnote, 
p. 224); by the omission of some such verb as saw Strabo becomes a Roman 
executioner (p. 256); Acoka for Acgoka (p. 21); Hépoews for Mepoéws, (p. 238); 
xarerovti@ for xarerovric6m (p. 21). Misspellings, as Achaea for Achaia 
(p. 304), whilome for whilom (p. 296), Caphereus for Caphareus (330), and 
corruptions like Chio for Chios and Tino for Tenos are unfortunate. The spell- 
ing of Greek names and titles is consistent, with few exceptions: diotketes (p. 289) 
and eirenophylaces (p. 289), but epimeletae (p. 289) and chorocitharistae (p. 306), 
while synoekised (p. 315) is nothing less than a monstrosity; Heraeon (p. 413) 


and Koropaeus (p. 369) are almost as bad. 
W. M. 





A New First Latin Book. By JOHN HENDERSON AND R. A. LITTLE. 
Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 1906. 

This book is a revised edition of the First Latin Book, which, originally pub- 
lished in 1892, has had such marked success in the high schools and collegiate 
institutes of Ontario. The experience of fourteen years, the pressure of other 
branches of study upon the time of the schools, the progress, perhaps, of Latin 
scholarship itself during that time, revealed deficiencies in the first edition. 
These deficiencies have been removed, and the authors have increased the utility 
of the book by the addition of many improvements which will facilitate the prog- 
ress of the student and at the same time render more thorough and interesting 
the acquirement of a knowledge of the elements of Latin. 
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Among the improvements added by the authors the following may be 
specially noticed: a more simple and concise statement of the facts of Latin 
grammar; the gradual introduction of the student to a knowledge of the inflec- 
tions of the verb, noun, adjective, and pronoun; the addition of English deriva- 
tives to the vocabularies in the earlier part of the book—a feature which, in the 
hands of the judicious teacher, is the foundation at once of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish and of Latin prose; the interspersion throughout the book of easy passages 
for sight translation. Particular attention should be drawn to the treatment of 
Latin syntax in the book as at once simple, interesting, and concise from the 
learner’s point of view. This portion of the book is free from that over-elabora- 
tion and over-division which mar so many otherwise excellent manuals. Finally, 
the New First Latin Book is a complete introduction to the reading of Caesar. 

WiLurAM DALE 

St. Mary’s, ONT. 


The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Jess—E BENEDICT CARTER. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1903. Pp. xxxv+153+252+134. $1.40. 

The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Abridged Edition. By Jesse BENEDICT 
CARTER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxviii+ 
153+120+134. $1.20. 

These volumes are practically identical in their introductory chapters, text, 
and vocabulary, except that there is no treatment of metres in the abridged 
edition. The notes of the smaller book are briefer and omit some of the details 
given in the other, especially in the second half. The abridgment has been made 
with excellent judgment and has undoubtedly accomplished its purpose of adapt- 
ing it more closely to the requirements of the pupil. 

In the Introduction are chapters on “ Virgil,” “The Aeneid,” “Virgil Past 
and Present,” “The Myths of the Aeneid,” and “The Metres of the Aeneid.” 
These subjects are treated in a rather broader, more scholarly manner than is 
common in such introductions, and yet simply and clearly. At a few points, 
however, there is chance for amendment, especially in form of expression. A 
misleading statement at the top of p. xii has been corrected in the new edition. 

A few grammatical blunders in the notes remain to be corrected; e. g.: i. 58, 
jaciat is almost necessarily a condition contrary to fact; i. 126, alto, and i. 226, 
regnis, can hardly be a different case from i. 181, pelago ; iv 35, esto is not “ grant 
me this much,” but rather “ granted,” “ even if.” Inthe note on i.179, fruges 
. . « + frangere saxo, we need light on Professor Carter’s idea of a grindstone. 

It is the author’s policy not to give many translations in the notes, and those 
he gives are generally excellent. One could wish that he had given more, espe- 
cially at points where their absence will lead the pupil to an inelegant rendering. 
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It is true that most of the good influence along this line must come from the 
teacher in the classroom ; at the same time, the pupil’s deepest impression often 
comes from his own unaided tussle with the text before the teacher has a chance. 
His own defective translation is fixed in his mind by the necessity of holding it 
for tomorrow’s recitation, and the impression tends to lower his standard of 
translation. 

The mythological, historical, and antiquarian notes are clear, brief, and uni- 
formly excellent, and constitute one of the best claims the book has to recogni- 
tion. There is nothing, either in these notes or in the others, that can be classed 
as useless lumber. Especially useful and suggestive are the lists of references 
to other passages in the Aeneid in which the peculiarities discussed in the notes 
occur. The books contain good illustrations: a colored plate of the mosaic of 
Sousse, representing Virgil seated between two muses, the Tabula Iliaca, and 
sixteen excellent reproductions of illustrations from the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Codex Romanus. 

The vocabulary, considered by itself, is a good piece of work, but it does 
not fit the notes. In some passages the pupil will be embarrassed by the 
meagerness of translation in the notes and the failure of the vocabulary to pro- 
vide the needed help. It is unfair to both persons when the notes are written 
by one man, and the vocabulary by another. One of the results in the present 
case is disagreement of spelling: vo in the text, vw in the vocabulary. The blun- 
der in the definition of postquam has not been corrected in the new edition. 

These are minor matters, however, and the books are so scholarly and have 
such a sanity and freshness about them, that they deserve careful attention from 
every teacher of Virgil. 

J. J. S. 


Aristotle's Politics. Translated by BENJAMIN JowETT. With Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Index by H. W. C. Davis. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 355. $1. 

This is a reissue, in a small, attractive, and serviceable volume, of Jowett’s 
translation of Aristotle’s Politics. Teachers and students, whether of the ancient 
classics for their own sake or of political theory and history, will certainly wel- 
come this work in such convenient form. 

The Introduction is only the barest sketch of Aristotle’s life and work, but 
at its close, in a few well-chosen words, Mr. Davis gives an estimate of Aristotle’s 
place in the history of political theory that has the virtue of being appreciative 
without being extravagant. Some have styled Aristotle a great modern thinker, 
and with some truth, but his importance is not lessened by recognizing that many 
of his conclusions can now be easily refuted; that his ideas of slavery as indis- 
pensable and of commerce as necessarily degrading are extreme when not quite 
untenable; or that the city-state, of which he wrote, was passing away even at the 
time of his writing. A return to Aristotle, then, would not be warranted, but, as 
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Mr. Davis says: “‘still we must start from Aristotle.” ‘Aristotle is the best inter- 
preter of an essential link in the chain of political development.” 

Preceding the translation is an analysis commendable both for its manner 
and for its reasonable brevity, and at the end there is an index reduced from that 
of the translator and compiled with special regard to the subject-headings. Since 
the Politics has to be treated ‘‘as a quarry of arguments and theories rather than 
as an artistically constructed piece of literature,’ such an index is a great help. 

A. H. Lioyp 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





A Primer of Classical and English Philology. By WALTER W. 
SKEAT. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. viiit+1o1. $0.50. 


Over half of this little book is devoted to ablaut as exemplified in the seven 
classes of strong verbs in English. A chapter is given to each of the five e:o 
series, one to the aa series, and one to the so-called reduplicating verbs. There 
are from a dozen to twenty-five examples under each. Consonantal relation 
is treated in chaps. 3 and 4, and in part of chap. 2. Grimm’s law, s and w in 
Greek, rhotacism in Latin, and consonant combinations in Greek are among 
the topics discussed. The pronunciation of Latin and Greek, transliteration, 
Latin accentuation, and the weakening of vowels in Latin unaccented syllables 
are discussed in chaps. 1 and 2. 

The terminology throughout follows the English practice. Zend is used 
for Avestan, and the word “ablaut”’ does not occur. 

This book should prove useful (1) to teachers of Latin and Greek who have 
not had training in comparative philology and who wish to gain some insight 
into its principles, (2) for college or university classes in the elements of phi- 
lology. Thechief value here would lie in the compact lists of examples, though 
the author’s brief explanations are, in the main, decidedly clear and helpful. 

W. C. GUNNERSON 


YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
St. Louis 
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